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Chapter  I 
Introduction 

"VJO  greater  problem  awaits  solution  in  this 
•^  ^  country  than  that  regarding  educational 
methods,  a  subject  vital  to  the  continued  welfare 
of  the  nation.  From  every  side  our  existing  system 
is  attacked,  and  rarely  is  a  note  of  approval  heard. 
It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  give  examples  showing 
the  uncertainty  which  exists  as  to  the  best  methods 
of  training  the  young  citizen,  the  facts  being  too 
well  known  and  acknowledged  to  need  repetition  ; 
I  merely  desired  to  state  the  existence  of  this 
uncertainty.  There  is  a  general  agreement  amongst 
educationists,  that  many  countries  are  in  possession 
of  a  higher  and  more  beneficial  system  of  training 
their  young  citizens  than  that  existing  in  this 
country.  Accordingly,  it  might  be  argued,  that  a 
remedy  for  this  state  of  affairs  might  be  found  in 
the  direction  of  incorporating  the  best  features  of 
foreign  training.  Ho\vever  reasonable  this  argument 
may  seem  superficially,  a  more  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  English  educational  methods  proves  that 
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we  still  retain  our  insular  prejudice  ;  as  only  slight 
modifications  have  been  introduced  within  recent 
years. 

The  fact  remains  that  there  is  something  seriously 
wrong  with  our  educational  system,  and,  without 
being  too  pessimistic,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
results  of  that  system  give  rise  to  the  most  serious 
doubts.      To   quote   the   findings    of   the    Mosely 
Educational  Commission  sent  from  this  country  to         I 
the  United  States  in   1903  :    ''  The  supreme  test        | 
of  a  nation's  educational  system  is  the  quality  of        | 
citizens  it  produces."     Unfortunately,  it  must  be 
admitted  that,  judged  by  its  results,  there  is  ample 
justification    for    the   insistent    note    of    criticism 
regarding   the   character   of   the   products  of  our 
system. 

The  object  of  this  somewhat  ambitious  Httle 
work  is  not  to  labour  the  fact  of  the  deficiencies 
of  our  national  system  of  education,  but  rather  to 
suggest  a  remedy,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  point  out  how 
such  a  remedy  might  be  obtained  :  in  other  words, 
my  object  is  to  furnish  a  constructive,  not  destruc- 
tive criticism.  From  a  personal  standpoint,  I 
proceed  with  great  hesitation  to  assail  the  main 
features  of  the  system  of  education  as  carried  out 
in  the  thousands  of  schools  in  this  country,  but 
I  do  so  with  the  firm  belief  that  there  is  a  remedy 
at  hand.  A'ly  chief  ambition  is  to  explain  principles, 
which,  if  accepted  and  adopted,  would  result  in  a 
complete  re-organization  of  the  aims,  subjects,  and 
methods   of   our   schools.      I    seek   to   apply   these 
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principles  to  the  primary  schools  of  this  country, 
though,  at  the  same  time,  I  think  it  will  be  apparent 
from  what  follows,  that  there  are  grounds  for 
assuming  that  all  our  educational  establishments 
are  based  on  a  wrong  conception  of  life  and  nature. 
Seeing  that  the  task  I  have  set  myself  is  so  onerous 
and  extensive,  I  trust  that  the  reader  will  be  in- 
dulgent to  the  shortcomings  and  misconceptions 
which  are  bound  to  be  apparent  in  a  work  having 
such  sweeping  aims. 

The  qualifications  demanded  in  undertaking  such 
a  task  are  necessarily  of  a  stringent  nature.  To 
write  critically  on  any  subject  one  must  have  ample 
experience  in  the  various  divisions  of  that  branch 
of  study,  and  one  must  possess  a  true  perspective 
in  order  to  accord  the  relative  proportions  of  that 
study  to  life  itself.  So  it  should  be  stated  here  that 
I  write  with  considerable  diffidence,  on  account  of 
these  severe  requirements  necessary  towards  forming 
a  correct  judgment,  but  with  the  belief  that  many 
years'  experience  in  teaching  gives  at  least  rudi- 
mentary qualifications  for  the  work. 

In  the  briefest  words,  the  reforms  I  advocate 
are  based  upon  the  relation  of  the  child  to  life  itself. 
My  aim  is  something  more  than  an  insistence  upon 
the  necessity  of  education  being  an  '  educing ' 
in  place  of  an  '  inducing.'  I  believe  that  the 
faults  of  our  existing  system  of  education,  as  shown 
by  its  results,  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  intellectual 
portion  of  a  child's  constitution  receives  an  undue 
preponderance  of  study,  and  that  equal,  or  more 
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important  parts  of  its  constitution  as  a  human 
being  are  almost  totally  ignored.  Roughly  speaking, 
the  '  ego  '  is  divided  into  three  portions — intellect, 
feeling,  and  will — each  forming  a  segment  of  the 
circle  which  limits  the  human  being's  experience. 
At  present,  our  educational  work  is  focussed  almost 
entirely  on  one  segment — the  intellect — which 
receives  an  undue  and  injurious  exercise,  while 
the  other  portions  are  allowed  to  atrophy,  or  to 
run  to  waste  in  directions  giving  deplorable  results 
in  later  life. 

In  the  present  volume,  it  is  necessary  in  the  first 
place  to  discuss  the  defects  of  our  educational 
system.  Here,  as  well  as  in  other  portions  of  the 
volume,  I  shall  give  copious  extracts  from  the 
statements  of  individuals  taking  different  stand- 
points, which  will  do  more  to  establish  my  con- 
tentions than  any  words  of  my  own.  I  desire  to 
put  forward  various  broad  conceptions,  and  to  survey 
the  whole  field  of  educational  aims  and  objects. 

I  hope  to  prove,  that  the  factor  underlying  all 
so-called  defects  in  education  consists  of  a  mis- 
understanding of  the  relative  importance  of  in- 
tellect, feeling,  and  will.  I  shall  subdivide  these 
three  important  divisions  into  many  minute  sections, 
and  reveal  defects  in  each  particular  branch. 
Having  produced  evidence  to  show  that  every 
human  being  exhibits  deficiencies  in  each  of  the 
three  great  divisions,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to 
pass  under  review  the  workings  of  the  sub-conscious 
mind,  and  its  relation  to  life  itself. 
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In  natural  order,  I  shall  endeavour  to  treat  the 
meaning  and  purpose  of  education  from  the  aspect 
that  life  itself  is  education — that  we  learn  merely 
to  amplify,  and  that  life  is  an  ever-increasing 
circle  of  experience.  A  diagram  is  given  below  to 
represent  graphically  the  basis  upon  which  I  desire 
to  furnish  a  reconstruction  of  our  educational 
organizations. 


The  meaning  of  the  preceding  diagram  is  suffi- 
ciently obvious  without  any  detailed  explanation. 
It  endeavours  to  represent  that  life  consists  of  an 
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ever-widening  circle  of  experience,  the  segments  of 
which  are  related  to  intellect,  feeling,  and  will. 
For  the  sake  of  brevity,  this  will  be  referred  to 
as  the  '  circle  '  theory,  the  aim  of  the  present  work 
being  to  show  that  proportional  development  should 
be  afforded  to  each  segment  of  the  circle,  although 
I  understand  perfectly  that  the  proportions  of  these 
segments  in  each  circle  will  vary,  not  merely 
according  to  sex,  but  also  with  each  individual,  and 
it  is  only  humanly  possible  to  deal  with  the  mean. 
An  attempt  will  be  made  to  prove  that  '  circle 
development  '  in  the  schools  is  the  only  natural 
method  of  education  ;  that  it  tends  to  individuality  ; 
that  it  results  in  the  formation  of  interests ;  that 
it  eradicates  some  of  the  defects  which  might 
otherwise  become  strengthened  in  later  years ;  and, 
finally,  that  it  has  an  appreciable  effect  upon  the 
unconscious  education  of  the  grown-up  citizen. 

A  most  ambitious  section  presents  itself  here 
for  discussion.  The  whole  education  of  a  human 
being  in  home,  school,  and  outside  relationships 
will  be  outlined,  and  the  necessity  for  a  thorough 
and  comprehensive  view  of  every  department  of 
life's  interests  will  be  revealed  as  necessary  in 
educational  thought. 

By  way  of  contrast,  I  hope  to  examine  every 
subject  taught  in  the  schools  of  to-day,  and  in  some 
cases  to  contrast  these  subjects  with  the  '  circle ' 
theory,  and  to  compare  others  in  the  same  relation. 
A  wide  discrepancy  may  be  made  apparent,  but  I 
hope  to  prove  that  '  circle '  teaching  is  a  remedy 
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which  merits  a  trial.  The  question  of  a  well- 
balanced  training  in  intellect,  feeling,  and  will 
crops  up  here.  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  how  will 
is  neglected,  how  the  intellect  is  strained  by  the 
instilling  of  unnecessary  facts,  and  how  the  am- 
plification and  control  of  mental  emotion  is  prac- 
tically left  untouched  in  the  schools  of  this  country. 

Reforms  and  weaknesses  will  be  dealt  with  as 
the  next  subject  of  enquiry,  and  here  the  life  of 
a  human  being  will  be  the  scale  by  which  the 
measurement  of  our  educational  methods  may  be 
taken.  I  shall  study  the  child  itself,  and  note  the 
divisions  of  its  circles  of  interests.  Further,  I 
shall  examine  how  a  child  expresses  his  or  her  own 
personality.  Having  obtained  these  data,  various 
reforms  in  methods  of  teaching  will  come  under 
review.  In  this  connection,  a  plea  will  be  inserted 
for  a  more  or  less  sensible  method  of  introducing 
the  child  to  the  various  facts  of  life  which  are, 
under  the  present  system,  shunned  on  every  side. 

The  teacher,  and  his  or  her  requirements,  as  one 
who  has  touched  life  at  many  points  of  life's  circle, 
will  be  shown  to  be  a  necessary  adjunct,  if  education 
is  to  become  an  amplification  of  what  is  in  the  child, 
rather  than  an  instrument  of  instillation  of  data. 
A  plea  will  be  put  forth  for  the  freedom  of  the 
teacher,  and  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  show 
that  inspection  of  results  would  be  rendered  no 
more  difficult  on  account  of  the  adaptation  of 
'  circle  '  tuition. 

The  financial  side  of  the  question  will  be  touched 
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upon  briefly.  I  desire  to  prove  that '  circle '  teaching 
would  result  in  a  considerable  reduction  in  the 
educational  expenses  of  this  country,  and  at  the 
same  time  no  diminution  in  national  eihciency 
would  result.  On  the  contrary,  if  other  countries 
are  ahead  of  us  in  education,  it  is  my  aim  to  show 
that  their  progress  is  due  in  some  measure  to  their 
acceptance  of  various  branches  of  '  circle  '  teaching. 

As  religious  teaching  holds  a  definite  place  in  the 
Primary  Schools  of  this  country,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  indicate  the  position  at  the  present  time  in  the 
Day-  and  Sunday-schools.  Various  reforms  are 
possible  in  religious  teaching,  and  I  wish  to  point 
out  the  advisability  of  adopting  the  *  circle  '  theory 
in  every  branch  of  religious  training. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  present  volume,  a 
chapter  will  be  devoted  to  some  possible  results 
when  children  are  trained  in  mental  research  on 
the  separate,  yet  correlated  fields  of  intellect, 
feeling,  and  will ;  when  every  fact  they  know  is 
part  of  their  own  circle  of  interest.  The  deadening 
influence  of  outside  facts  also  will  be  considered  in 
this  relation.  The  effect  of  '  circle  '  teaching  on 
discipline  and  games  will  also  be  considered. 

Finally,  and  as  a  part  of  constructive  work,  several 
sign-posts  will  form  an  appendix.  These,  together 
with  various  data  from  every  side  and  shade  of  life 
presented  to  a  child,  will  be  amalgamated  into  a 
suggested  scheme  of  work  which  may  prove  bene- 
ficial in  every  main  thoroughfare  or  side-track  of 
human  experience. 


Chapter  II 
Defects  in  Education 

Various  expert  opinions — Defects  in   Intellect — Feeling — Will — 
The  sub-conscious  self:  Its  relation  to  life. 

"  /  believe  that  the  great  mass  of  the  children  who  leave  the 
English  Elementary  Schools,  having  been  taught  a  smattering 
of  7fiany  subjects,  see  no  utility  in  ivhat  they  have  been  taught, 
and  have  little  or  no  desire  to  learn  fnore." — A.  W.  Black. 

''  I  "'HE  teacher  in  the  school  leads  a  life  of 
-*■  comparative  isolation,  somewhat  apart  from 
the  adult  members  of  the  general  community. 
Considered  broadly,  in  other  professions  there  is 
to  be  found  an  interchange  of  business  interests, 
which  tends  to  a  more  comprehensive  grasp  of  the 
conditions  in  other  allied  industries.  So,  as  a 
result  of  this  comparative  business  isolation  in  the 
educational  world,  it  is  only  rarely  that  the  teacher 
has  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the  opinion  of  the 
employer  regarding  any  particular  scholar  trained 
by  the  one  and  employed  by  the  other.  But,  when 
such  opinion  is  available,  it  is  found  that  the 
employer  complains  bitterly  with  regard  to  certain 
qualifications  which  he  assumed  the  boy  just  leaving 
school  possessed.  These  complaints  may  range 
from  capacity  to  character. 
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Such  cases  of  criticism  are  not  isolated  examples. 
They  may  be  found  in  every  large  centre  of  industry, 
or  in  any  particular  class  of  work  where  children 
make  their  first  essay  in  life's  duties.  Neither 
are  the  teachers  blamed  for  the  many  lapses  of  the 
young  worker.  The  employer,  when  criticizing, 
takes  as  a  text  the  various  delinquencies  of  the  boy 
he  engaged  recently,  and  from  this  insufficient 
premise  makes  out  a  good  argument  against  schools, 
parents,  and  teachers.  This  is  the  local  and  par- 
ticular impression  of  defects  in  education.  In 
natural  order  of  progression  comes  a  more  or  less 
general  assessment  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the 
Mosely  Commissioners.  "  Two  complaints  are 
frequently  made  of  the  results  of  the  education 
given  in  the  elementary  schools  in  England.  One 
is,  that  boys  on  beginning  work  at  thirteen  and 
fourteen  have  no  self-reliance,  no  originality,  are 
unable  to  devise  methods  of  doing  even  the 
simplest  things  to  which  they  have  not  been 
accustomed ;  seem  to  be  inert  receptacles  into 
which  information  has  been  poured,  rather  than 
living  organisms,  which,  having  digested  suitable 
food,  are  stimulated  into  activity.  The  other 
complaint  is  that  the  average  boy  is  wishful  to 
leave  school  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  (a  wish 
too  generally  shared  by  the  parents),  and  has  no 
desire  whatever  to  prolong  his  education,  or  for 
mental  self-improvement  in  any  way.  Whatever 
there  is  of  truth  in  these  indictments  points  to 
faults  in  the  system  which  produces  such  results. 
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Many  causes  doubtless  contribute,  amongst  them 
being  the  still  lingering  influence  of  the  baneful 
methods  which  were  necessitated  by  the  system 
of  payment  by  results,  now  happily  aboHshed. 
These  led  to  cramming  instead  of  encouraging 
healthy  methods  of  quiet,  unhurried,  and  systematic 
training."  ^ 

This  is  convincing,  but  educational  experts  also 
emphasize  the  fact  that  defects  exist  to  an  appreci- 
able extent.  Mr.  Cloudeslcy  S.  H.  Brercton,  m.a. 
(Divisional  Inspector  to  the  London  County  Coun- 
cil), at  the  North  of  England  Educational  Con- 
ference, expressed  the  opinion  that  "  primary 
education  in  this  country  was  too  academic.  There 
was  too  much  of  the  cloister  about  it  ;  it  had  not 
won  the  confidence  of  the  business  world.  One 
of  the  keys  to  the  problem  was  for  them  to  go 
into  partnership  with  the  business  world." 

The  President  (Sir  Nathan  Bodington)  was  also 
conscious  of  strong  defects  when  he  remarked  : — 

"  In  the  matter  of  elementary  education,  there 
was  some  concern  as  to  whether  the  system  was 
sufficiently  practical ;  whether  elementary  teaching 
in  town  and  country  should  be  more  differentiated  ; 
whether  primary  education  was  being  carried  on 
so  as  to  exert  its  proper  influence  over  character  ; 
and  whether  boys  left  the  technical  school  thinking 
that  their  training  was  a  sufficient  equipment  for 
the  work  of  the  factory  or  the  mill.     The  people, 

1  Mosely  Educational  Commissicn  Reports.  Alderman  Joseph 
R.  Heape,  p.  200. 
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however,  were  being  impressed  with  the  value  of 
education  given  in  other  lands ;  and  the  Poor  Law 
Report  was  having  a  great  influence  on  public 
opinion." 

If  further  demonstration  was  required  as  to  the 
defects  in  education  generally,  it  would  prove  an 
easy  task  to  include  in  this  section  typical  letters 
from  employers,  along  with  certain  shades  of  doubt 
expressed  on  all  sides  by  eminent  men.  Even  within 
the  ranks  of  the  teaching  profession,  criticism  of 
the  system  is  more  prevalent  than  is  apparent  to 
the  outsider.  We  find  schools  of  one  denomination 
taking  strong  exception  to  the  work  of  another 
type  of  school.  Again,  it  is  the  system  of  educa- 
tion, not  the  teaching,  or  the  workers  in  the  school. 
For  example,  at  a  meeting  of  Technical  Teachers 
in  Bradford,  Mr.  Baker  North  is  reported  as 
follows  : — 

"  The  primary  education  of  the  present  day  is, 
without  doubt,  in  its  standard  of  attainments, 
far  below  that  of  twenty  years  ago.  This  un- 
satisfactory state  of  affairs  is  due  to  the  systems 
of  primary  and  secondary  education  which  are 
now  in  vogue,  and  to  the  conglomeration  of  sub- 
jects that  a  child  is  supposed  to  be  able  to 
assimilate  during  an  ordinary  working  week.  All 
kinds  of  fads  are  introduced,  and,  as  an  instance, 
take  the  time-table  of  lessons  given  in  a  Bradford 
Higher  Grade  School  to  girls  of  nine  years  of  age. 
Included  are  many  subjects  of  so-called  science, 
and  the  result  is,  that  subjects  which  are  essential 
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for  a  sound  elementary  education  are  more  or  less 
crowded  out.  Is  it  surprising  that  students  come 
to  us  for  technical  work  who  are  not  able  to  write 
a  legible  hand,  and  who  cannot  do  a  proportion 
sum  correctly,  and  who  even  put  down  12s.  I2d. 
for  13s.  ?  " 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  attainments 
of  twenty  years  ago  were  purely  mechanical,  and, 
in  a  measure,  temporary  in  character. 

To  sum  up  in  a  phrase,  it  may  be  suggested  that 
the  whole  defects  of  education  are  revealed  in  "  the 
lack  of  appreciation  of  the  requirements  of  any 
particular  moment."  Or,  to  quote  Mr.  W.  R. 
Lawson  in  John  Bull  and  His  Schools,  "  Without 
entering  into  disputable  points,  it  may  be  asserted 
that  the  aim  of  all  intellectual  training  for  the 
mass  of  the  people  should  be  to  cultivate  common- 
sense  to  qualify  them  for  forming  a  sound  practical 
judgment  of  the  circumstances  by  which  they  arc 
surrounded." 

Apparently,  this  covers  a  wide  area  in  every 
branch  of  human  thought  and  interest.  This  is 
the  keynote  of  our  examination  of  defects  in 
education.  The  existence  of  defects  is  granted — 
the  remedy  must  be  sought  for.  Let  us  put  on  one 
side  the  local  complaints  of  employers,  the  heart- 
burnings of  men  of  authority,  the  internal  criticism 
of  schools,  and  get  down  to  the  bed-rock  of  human 
experience,  not  forgetting  that  education  has  been 
attacked  from  the  fifteenth  century,  seeing  that 
every   defect    of   to-day   has   had   its   counterpart 
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in  the  complaints  of  generations  ago.  Can  we  look 
at  humanity  from  a  certain  impersonal  standpoint, 
and  from  the  standpoint  of  a  psychologist  examine 
the  separate  divisions  of  intellect,  feeling,  and  will  ? 

In  order  to  arrive  at  the  causes  of  defects  in 
education  we  may  deal  with  the  adult,  and  from 
the  finished  product  turn  back  to  the  embryo 
personality  of  a  child.  As  an  example,  there  are 
business  men  within  the  acquaintance  of  each, 
who  possess  keen  intellects,  strong  wills,  and  very 
little  feeling.  In  one  certain  sense  they  are  the 
product  of  unequal  development.  Now  a  child 
possesses  the  same  mental  characteristics  as  a  man, 
only  in  a  relative  proportion  ;  therefore  if  any 
system  of  education  is  regarded  as  being  a  prepara- 
tion for  adult  life,  it  must  develop  all  three  branches 
of  human  personality  equally,  or  in  due  proportion 
to  their  importance.  If  we  are  able  to  reveal 
discrepancies  and  unequal  training  in  these  three 
divisions,  the  reason  for  these  many  and  broadly 
stated  defects  of  our  educational  system  becomes 
apparent.    In  natural  order  comes  the  remedy. 

Defects  hi  Intellect. — The  brain  is  divided  into 
certain  physiological  sections,  one  of  which  forms 
the  intellect.  The  intellectual  part  of  life  occupies 
itself  in  the  formation  and  communication  of  ideas. 
Psychologists  would  take  these  two  aims  of  intellect 
and  subdivide  each  into  some  twenty  separate 
sections.  For  example,  with  the  formation  of  an 
idea  there  are,  amongst  others,  thought,  enquiry, 
experiment,    evidence,    reasoning    memory   of   the 
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past,  all  resulting  in  a  '  truth.'  In  the  communica- 
tion of  ideas  there  are  to  be  considered  :  (i)  What 
these  ideas  are  ;  (2)  how  they  will  be  communicated. 
These  groups  again  allow  of  minute  separate 
divisions  of  thought. 

What  I  ask  the  reader  to  verify  is  this  :  Do 
not  defects  of  education  show  themselves  in  every 
separate  branch  of  intellectual  work  ?  To  put 
the  matter  still  more  succinctly,  is  it  possible  to 
quote  examples  of  defects  in  perception,  imagina- 
tion, reasoning,  or  discrimination,  from  our  own 
knowledge  of  human  nature  ?  These  defects  are 
common  to  every  human  being  ;  we  are  not  super- 
men. Is  sufficient  allowance  made  for  the 
immaturity  of  the  child  in  these  branches  of 
intellectual  effort  ? 

Granted  that  the  intellectual  part  of  any  person- 
ality embraces  some  fifty  distinct  classes  of  thought, 
also  that  defects  naturally  arise  in  each,  the  ques- 
tion arises  :  What  system  of  training  will  give  equal 
preparation  for  life  in  each  minute  division  of 
intellectual  interest  ?  Our  English  system  must 
be  examined  from  this  standpoint.  Neither  must 
the  fact  be  overlooked  that  the  intellect  is  only 
a  single  division  of  the  human  '  ego.'  It  may  be 
that  we  give  too  much  attention  to  intellectual 
interest,  and  thus  defects  may  arise  from  the  want 
of  balance  in  the  training  of  every  faculty.  Unequal 
development  may  result  in  a  partial  atrophy  of 
weaker  faculties.  In  a  later  section  I  hope  to  discuss 
the  want  of  balance  in  intellectual  training. 
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The  Educatio7i  of  Feelijig. — Who  will  deny  that 
defects  in  feeling  are  not  in  strong  evidence  to-day  ? 
It  might  be  argued  that  various  defects  in  this 
branch  of  personality  contribute  to  deficiencies  in 
intellectual  judgment,  especially  from  the  adult 
standpoint.  But,  as  "  the  child  is  father  of  the 
man,"  it  is  necessary  that  our  system  of  education 
should  be  examined  in  the  light  of  this  statement — 
that  feeling  requires  an  equal  training  with  intellect. 
"  The  wisest  among  us  are  therefore  beginning  to 
modify  educational  practice.  It  is  being  seen  that, 
so  far  as  the  moral  education  is  concerned,  we  must 
blame  the  child  less,  and  try  to  understand  him 
more."  ^ 

From  the  standpoint  of  maturity  it  can  be 
asserted  that  the  emotions  are  an  essential  factor 
in  life.  Granted  that  the  feehngs  are  the  greatest 
force,  and  to  some  extent  are  the  controlling 
agency  in  childhood,  the  necessity  for  training  the 
child  to  control  those  feelings  becomes  evident. 

There  are  several  divisions  of  feeling,  the  more 
important  of  which  are  personal  affections,  sym- 
pathetic emotions  for  others,  and  morality  from 
an  abstract  and  religious  standpoint.  These,  again, 
may  be  subdivided  into  some  two  hundred  minor 
divisions,  and,  if  necessary,  defects  may  be  indicated 
in  each  separate  branch.  So  our  educational  system 
generally  must  be  examined  from  this  standard  : 
Does  the  school  provide  equal  and  adequate  training 
for  life  in  both  intellect  and  feeling  ?    An  objection 

1  Dr.  C.  W.  Saleeby. 
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may  arise  here.  The  schools  are  mainly  employed 
for  intellectual  training,  and  feeling  can  only  be 
incidentally  introduced.  If  that  be  so,  the  schools 
of  to-day  arc  not  true  to  life's  experience,  and  to 
some  extent  their  falseness  proves  their  incapacity. 
We  argue  that  intellect  and  feeling  should  progress 
together,  being  equal  birthrights  of  personality. 
The  sense  of  feeling  may  govern  a  child,  and  a  man 
may  be  more  evenly  balanced  in  temperament, 
yet  educational  systems  should  give  equal  training, 
i.e.  every  power  of  the  child  should  be  exploited  in 
natural  progression  according  to  life's  experience. 

As  an  evidence  that  feeling  is  cultivated  to  some 
extent  in  other  countries,  the  results  quoted  by 
Mr.  A.  W.  Black  are  of  interest. 

He  says :  "  The  great  facts  remaining  with  me 
as  the  result  of  my  educational  investigations  in 
America  are  : — 

"  (i)  That  public  opinion  is  much  more  strongly 
in  favour  of  education  than  in  this  country. 

•'  (2)  That  the  scholars  in  America  take  a  keener 
interest  in  their  studies  than  is  generally 
apparent  here."  ^ 

In  this  country,  however,  the  influence  of  our 
system  of  intellectual  training  seems  to  have  a 
sterilizing  effect  upon  the  faculties  of  feeling. 
Opinions  may  differ,  but  a  child  at  three  is  more 
*  winning  '  than  at  thirteen  years  of  age.  Does  it 
not  seem  unfair  to  a  child  that  its  feelings  should 
be  stunted  by  a  system  of  more  or  less  intellectual 

1  Moseiy  Educational  Commission  Reports,  p.  38. 
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discipline,  with  little  or  no  organized  training  in 
emotional  expression  as  a  necessary  counterpoise  ? 

Dejects  in  Will. — The  motor  forces  of  our 
personality  present  the  whole  field  of  voluntary 
human  conduct  resulting  from  will.  The  psychol- 
ogist is  able  to  supply  us  with  many  shades  of 
volition.  But  from  the  adult  standpoint,  along  with 
that  of  the  child,  two  main  branches  may  be  cited 
as  worthy  of  thought,  i.  Self-effort  in  any  walk 
of  life's  interests.    2.  Concentration  on  any  purpose. 

Defects  in  these  branches,  naturally,  are  revealed 
in  all  ages  of  human  life  ;  perhaps  education  is 
blamed  for  results  arising  from  other  causes. 
Heredity,  environment,  and  example  may  be 
agents  contributing  to  the  many  defects  for  which 
our  system  of  education  bears  the  brunt  of  criticism. 

But  a  wealth  of  evidence  is  convincing  in  the 
fact  that  defects  in  will  exist.  The  question  is — Do 
the  schools  provide  sufficient  training  in  will  ? 
Character  training  may  be  cited  as  an  example 
of  correlation  of  will  with  feeling.  It  is  possible, 
of  course,  to  state  that  the  schools  do  provide 
character  training.  But  is  there  a  need  of  better 
results  in  this  branch  of  human  personality  ?  Again, 
if  self-effort  on  the  part  of  children  is  being  dis- 
cussed, it  is  possible  to  reply  on  behalf  of  our  system 
that  initiative  is  encouraged.  Here,  again,  we  may 
not  make  the  most  of  the  material  to  hand. 

Once  more,  as  concentration  of  mind  on  various 
subjects  of  study  is  developed  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  the  schools,  it  seems  that  training  in  this 
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division  of  will  receives  due  attention.  Now, 
children  may  be  compelled  to  learn,  to  study,  to 
perform  tasks,  by  the  impress  of  a  stronger  and 
more  developed  personality  than  their  own.  Does 
our  training  reveal,  in  after  years,  a  strong  character, 
keen  initiative,  and  compelling  individualism  ? 

The  Sub-conscious  Self. — In  writing  of  the  various 
divisions  of  intellect,  feeling,  and  will,  I  am  more 
or  less  treading  well-known  paths,  but  in  the  exact 
limits  of  the  sub-conscious  mind  and  self  there  is  a 
disparity  of  opinion  and  a  lack  of  definite  knowledge 
which  prevent  an  exact  conception  from  being 
obtained.  But  in  connection  with  the  limits  of  the 
brain,  Herbert  Spencer  has  laid  down  the  generally 
accepted  law  that  no  nerve  cells  of  the  brain  can 
be  multiplied  by  education  ;  we  can  only  make  the 
best  of  what  is  ours  by  inheritance.  Therefore, 
the  real  test  of  education  stands  out  :  Does  the 
system  of  education  train  every  faculty  that  is 
within  the  limits  of  any  human  being's  capacity  ? 
Taking  that  law  of  Spencer's  as  a  standard,  we 
accept  the  fact  that  every  child  at  birth  possesses 
some  millions  of  brain  cells.  Are  they  so  many 
empty  receptacles,  or  is  Wordsworth  correct  in 
stating — 

"  Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting  : 
The  Soul  that  rises  with  us — our  life's  star 
Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting, 
And  Cometh  from  afar  "  ? 

As  years  go  by,  it  is  certain,  however,  that  these 
cells  retain  the  remembrance  of  every  experience 
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in  life.  The  reader  has  only  to  think  of  childhood's 
days  when  association  with  similar  scenes  provokes 
a  flood  of  recollection.  Peculiar  scents  bring  back 
certain  scenes  or  incidents,  and  chords  of  music 
induce  vague  emotions.  It  may  be,  that  every 
vision,  every  sound,  every  thought,  every  voice, 
has  been  registered  in  these  cells.  But  what  of  the 
child  ?  Does  our  system  of  instilhng  facts  of 
comparative  unimportance  into  the  child's  life  and 
interests  injure  the  capacity  of  the  child,  deaden 
its  abilities,  and  tend  to  a  sterilization  of  the 
faculties  in  the  world  of  intellect,  feeling,  and  will  ? 
Are  millions  of  citizens  in  this  country  doing  their 
daily  work  with  brain  cells  containing  useless  facts 
which  are  '  forgotten  '  ?  Has  their  capacity  been 
decreased  because  of  the  want  of  suitable  education  ? 
Does  a  dead  fact  in  the  brain  produce  a  vital  loss  in 
the  brain  cells  ?  If  these  cells  have  only  a  certain 
capacity,  it  seems  vital  for  a  nation  to  provide  the 
best  system  of  training.  "  The  potency  of  education 
is  therefore  limited  by  what  is  given  by  inheritance. 
You  cannot  educate  or  draw  out  of  any  brain 
more  than  Nature  has  already  put  into  it.  Some 
day,  perhaps,  we  shall  try  to  adapt  our  education  to 
possibilities."  ^  This  is  a  recent  statement,  yet  half 
a  century  ago  in  Thoughts  upon  Democracy  we  find 
the  Italian  patriot,  Mazzini,  writing  as  follows  : — 

"  It  is  an  educational  problem  with  which  we 
have  to  do  ;    it  is  to  regenerate  man  in  his  ideas 
and  in  his  sentiments ;    it  is  to  elevate  and  enlarge 
^  Dr.  C.  W.  Salceby,  in  the  Ilarmsworth  Self-Educator. 
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the  sphere  of  life.  The  social  arrangement  of  the 
external  world  is  only  the  manifestation  of  the 
interior  man,  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  con- 
dition of  humanity  at  a  given  time,  of  its  faith  above 
all.  Society,  such  as  we  have  it  at  the  present  day, 
is  the  result  of  the  want  of  an  active  common  faith, 
of  the  anarchy  which  reigns  amongst  intelligences 
and  interests,  and  of  the  selfishness  inevitably 
resulting  from  this  anarchy.  Until  all  this  is 
changed  by  the  promulgation  of  principles,  and  by 
the  association  of  intelligence,  you  will  accomplish 
nothing  durable  or  efficacious.  Change  that  :  all 
will  change  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  ;  and  man, 
believe  me,  will  find  no  difficulty  in  providing 
himself  with  a  fitting  dwelling-place." 

To  sum  up,  it  will  be  seen  that  defects  arise  in 
every  department  of  the  faculties ;  that  intellect, 
feeling,  and  will  contain  many  divisions  which 
require  distinct  training  ;  that  the  '  brain  '  is  of 
limited  significance,  and  requires  most  careful 
selection  of  the  impressions  it  is  compelled  to 
retain. 

The  question  of  what  is  education  comes  to  the 
forefront,  and  will  form  the  subject  of  my  next 
enquiry. 
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Chapter  III 
What  is  Education  ? 

Education — The  question  of  '  circle '  development — What  is  indi- 
viduality ? — What  are  interests  ? — Defects  in  later  years — Life's 
education — The  education  of  man, 

"  Education  tells  us  in  what  way  to  treat  the  body  ;  in  what 
way  to  treat  the  mind  ;  in  what  way  to  manage  our  affairs  ;  i?i 
what  way  to  bring  up  a  family  ;  in  what  way  to  behave  as  a 
citizen  ;  in  what  way  to  utilize  those  sources  of  happiness 
which  Nature  supplies  ;  hotv  to  use  all  our  faculties  to  the 
greatest  advantage  of  ourselves  and  others  ;  how  to  live  com- 
pletely. And  this  being  the  great  thing  needful  for  us  to  learn, 
is,  by  consequence,  the  great  thing  which  Education  has  to 
teach.  To  prepare  us  for  complete  living  is  the  function  which 
Education  has  to  discharge.''"' — Herbert  Spencer. 

T/T/'HA'T  is  Education  F — In  connection  with  the 
exact   interpretation   o£    what   is   meant   by- 
education,    it    is    not    difficult    to   supply   various 
definitions  by  philosophers  of   all  ages.     One   ex- 
ample may  be  quoted  from  Ruskin  : — 

"  Education  is  the  leading  human  souls  to  what  is 
best,  and  making  what  is  best  out  of  them  ;  and 
these  two  objects  are  always  obtainable  together, 
and  by  the  same  means.  The  training  which  makes 
men  happiest  in  themselves  also  makes  them  most 
serviceable  to  others." 
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Unfortunately,  a  narrowing-down  process  has 
limited  *  education,'  so  that  the  word  to-day  is 
accepted  by  many  as  applying  to  the  work  of 
schools.  But,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  real  cause 
of  the  many  defects  outlined  in  the  previous 
chapter,  it  is  necessary  to  seek  the  clearest  con- 
ception of  what  is  meant  by  education.  It  is  by 
no  means  apparent  at  first,  but  life  itself  may 
supply  the  key.  We  will  take  the  two  extremes 
of  human  existence,  a  child  of  a  day  and  a  man  of 
seventy  years.  Between  the  two  there  are  seventy 
circles  of  experience  in  every  shade  of  intellect, 
feeling,  and  will. 

For  the  sake  of  argument,  let  the  man  be  a  member 
of  a  savage  tribe  away  from  civilization.  Has  that 
man  been  educated  ?  Has  he  had  training  in  in- 
tellect, feeling,  or  will  ?  It  will  be  admitted 
that  during  those  seventy  years  of  existence  much 
intellectual  knowledge  will  have  been  acquired, 
much  feeling  have  been  displayed,  and  many  natural 
efforts  of  will  exercised  in  divers  directions  and 
from  various  reasons.  If  at  any  time  during  his 
span  of  years  that  old  warrior  was  ignorant,  he 
would  ask  his  companions,  and  they  would  prove 
natural  instructors,  as  far  as  their  knowledge 
extended.  His  feelings  would  admit  of  no  control 
save  from  prudent  motives,  and  his  will  would 
exercise  itself  according  to  his  judgment.  His 
so-called  education  may  be  summed  up  as  ampli- 
fication of  knowledge  on  subjects  which  interested 
him,  together  with  self-training  in  feehng  and  will. 
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Gibbon  has  expressed  the  idea  that  there  are  two 
educations,  the  one  from  teachers  and  the  better 
from  ourselves.  Spencer  has  also  subdivided  the 
requirements  of  education  into  five  sections  : — 

1 .  Education  which  prepares  for  self-preservation. 

2.  That  which  prepares  for  indirect  self-pre- 
servation. 

3.  That  which  prepares  for  parenthood. 

4.  That  which  prepares  for  citizenship. 

5.  That  which  prepares  for  the  miscellaneous 
refinements  of  life. 

But  that  child  of  one  day.  What  are  its  prospects 
in  every  rank  of  life,  in  any  clime  ?  In  the  in- 
tellectual field  it  can  look  forward  to  an  ever- 
increasing  circle  of  interests ;  in  feeling,  the 
development  of  what  is  within  already  ;  and  in 
will,  the  expansion  of  those  powers  it  has  within  its 
possession. 

Shall  we,  in  order  to  give  a  moderately  clear 
conception  of  what  is  meant  by  these  fields  of 
thought,  represent  the  infant  as  the  centre  of  a 
small  circle  of  interests  ?  As  life  expands  so  the 
circles  increase  in  ratio  according  to  personal 
inclinations. 

But  if  this  be  accepted,  what  of  education  ?  Life 
itself  is  education,  and  life  is  growth.  I  suggest  that 
education  is  the  amplification  of  what  is  in  the 
circle  of  interests. 

"  Is  it  possible  to  have  an  education  based  upon 
sound  primary  teaching,  leading  on  to  all  the  various 
channels  of  our  national  life — arousing  the  people, 
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giving  them  alertness  and  vivacity  and  eagerness 
in  the  daily  life  ;  creating  an  interest  in  the  varied 
occupations  that  produce  our  great  commodities 
of  commerce  ;  giving  zest  to  the  tilling  of  the  fields 
or  to  the  produce  of  pottery  ;  calling  forth  the 
genius  of  the  nation,  be  it  hid  in  a  village  or 
obscured  in  a  slum  ? 

"  That  we  have  been  working  in  the  wrong 
groove  for  some  generations  is  proved  by  the 
outcome  of  our  education.  Thirty  years  ago, 
when  travelling  abroad,  the  best  commodities 
were  English  ;  all  the  best  engines  and  machinery, 
on  rail  or  river,  or  in  factories,  were  British  ;  to  get 
an  article  of  English  make  was  to  be  assured  of 
good  workmanship,  and,  in  machinery,  the  latest 
invention.  But  just  at  .that  critical  moment  when 
the  map  of  Europe  w^as  being  changed,  we  set  to 
work  more  fully  to  educate  our  masses,  and  we 
forgot  our  manufactures ;  we  forgot  that  our  land 
must  be  made  scientifically  and  interestingly  to 
yield  her  increase  ;  and  we  set  to  work  to  drill — no, 
not  to  drill,  to  let  slide — all  our  masses  into  one 
groove  of  clerkship,  with  the  higher  aim  for  the 
whole  nation,  the  very  few  being  able  to  attain  it, 
of  a  literary,  university  capping  to  this  tuition."  ^ 
An  examination  of  the  aims  of  the  system  of  to-day 
in  relation  to  this  '  circle '  theory  will  be  presented 
later. 

The   Question   of  Circles, — Let   us   consider   this 

1  James  Baker,   f.r.g.s.,   in   ^   NrJionr.l  Education  to    Nctictial 
Advancement,  p.  6. 
c 
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question  of  circles  in  all  ranks  of  life.  When  do 
we  willingly  learn  anything  new  ?  Nothing  is  too 
difficult  to  absorb  when  we  are  interested  in  any 
particular  section  of  life's  interests.  How  willingly 
youths  learn  minute  details  regarding  football, 
how  their  feelings  are  trained  (either  for  better  or 
worse  they  are  trained),  and  the  will  evidenced, 
as  strongly  as  any  educationist  would  desire. 
Sport  is  just  one  section  of  their  life's  circle.  A 
scientific  expert  represents  another  example  of 
absorbing  interest  gained  from  some  point  of  the 
circle  of  interests.  If  personal  examples  are 
examined,  it  will  be  found  that  every  human  being 
has  a  natural  desire  for  expansion  of  interests. 
Day  by  day,  and  in  a  natural  manner,  without 
schools,  every  human  being  is  pondering,  weighing 
evidence,  amplifying,  exercising  feeling  and  will 
in  varying  proportions.  Whatever  the  interests  are, 
so  are  settled  the  relative  degrees  to  which  intellect, 
feeling,  and  will  are  developed. 

Now  interests  develop  from  local  sensation,  and 
it  seems  possible  to  admit  that  wherever  our 
interests  are  enlarged,  wherever  our  knowledge  is 
extended,  wherever  our  feeling  is  developed,  and 
wherever  we  exercise  will  in  any  form,  then  the 
initial  thought  is  suggested  by  some  experience  in  the 
local  circle  of  life.  And  when  we  develop  from 
within,  the  expansion  of  interests  proves  a  happy 
task. 

An  instance  may  be  given  of  a  young  teacher  who 
discovered  quite  casually  that  he  possessed  some 
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little  facility  and  no  mean  ability  in  pen-and-ink 
sketching.  A  natural  development  has  taken  place, 
and  various  exhibitions  have  made  public  his  more 
presentable  works  of  art. 

Any  possible  dangers  from  mental  over-pressure 
are  non-existent  if  the  development  is  from  within. 
"  A  great  deal  has  been  said  lately  about  the  danger 
of  over-pressure,  of  requiring  too  much  mental 
work  from  a  child  of  tender  years.  The  danger 
exists,  but  lies,  not  in  giving  the  child  too  much, 
but  in  giving  him  the  wrong  thing  to  do,  the  sort 
of  work  for  which  the  present  state  of  his  mental 
development  does  not  fit  him.  Who  expects  a 
boy  to  lift  half  a  hundredweight  ?  But  give  the 
child  what  nature  intended  for  him,  and  the 
quantity  he  can  get  through  with  ease  is  practically 
unlimited."  ^ 

The  same  thought  is  stated  by  Dr.  Abbott  in 
Hints  on  Home  Teaching.  "  Put  a  child  to  roll  on 
the  sea-beach.  With  the  sand  to  shape  at  his 
pleasure,  the  shells,  pebbles,  and  seaweed  all  close 
at  hand,  and  suggesting  countless  observations 
and  experiments,  he  cannot  be  in  a  better  school ; 
shut  up  the  same  child  within  the  four  walls  of  a 
room,  and  his  growth  will  be  retarded  because 
you  have  deprived  him  of  Nature's  gifts."  ^ 

But  all  beings  have  minute  shades  of  difference 
in  the  circle.  One  child's  home  differs  from 
another  in  many  particulars,  and  it  is  safe  to  assume 

^  Home  Education,  by  Miss  Charlotte  M.  Mason,  p.  55. 
2  Ibid.,  p.  14. 
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that  no  two  persons,  young  or  old,  have  ever  passed 
through  similar  experiences  throughout  life  in  every 
detail.  So  various  disparities  and  defects  in  educa- 
tion may  arise  from  unequal  development  of  the 
local  circle  surrounding  each  child  ;  and  as  this 
circle  consists  of  interests  in  intellect,  feeling,  and 
will,  should  not  our  system  of  education  endeavour 
to  develop  the  circle  of  each  child's  separate 
interests  in  equal  proportions  ? 

Let  us  examine  for  a  moment  an  educated  man 
from  the  '  circle '  point  of  view  ?  Perhaps  a 
definition  of  '  gentleman  '  may  be  possible  here. 

An  educated  man  is  one  who  has  touched  life 
at  many  points,  has  sufficient  knowledge  of  his 
circle  of  life  to  speak  fluently  on  subjects  which  he 
has  explored.  Every  part  of  life  that  appealed 
to  him  he  has  amplified,  until  great  knowledge  is  his. 
If  similar  exercise  has  been  given  to  the  highest 
development  of  feeling  and  will,  a  gentleman  in 
the  highest  sense  may  be  the  product. 

It  is  acknowledged  that  we  all  develop  until  senile 
decay  is  reached.  It  is  a  question  for  the  individual 
as  to  whether  equal  development  is  possible.  But 
all  expansion  of  interest  comes  from  within  the 
circle  ;  all  else  is  foreign  and  forgotten. 

What  is  Individuality  P  This  is  a  most  important 
question  when  the  inventor  is  being  considered, 
and  it  seems  that  this  trait  of  mental  power  may 
be  explained  by  reference  to  the  '  circle '  theory. 
If  a  circle  of  interests  is  built  up,  it  may  be  that 
a  natural  expansion  may  take  place  when  freedom 
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for  expansion  is  granted  ;  excellent  or  disastrous 
results  may  follow  in  freedom's  train.  Still,  if 
individuality  depends  on  the  question  of  an  un- 
controlled circle  of  interests,  and  if  that  circle  is 
repressed  in  any  way,  a  natural  shrinkage,  or 
compression  will  take  place.  Do  schools  repress 
individuality  ?  This  requires  discussion,  and  will 
be  treated  in  the  examination  of  the  school 
curriculum. 

Citizens  of  to-day  with  harassing  duties,  and 
arduous  toils,  are  prevented  from  expressing  their 
individualities  according  to  their  several  desires. 
Perhaps  civilization  retards  the  Superman  ! 

Again,  the  stagnation  of  many  lives,  or  what  has 
been  defined  as  the  "  infinite  pathos  of  a  narrow 
life,"  may  prevent  the  natural  development  which 
is  our  birthright. 

What  are  Interests  ? — We  are  travelling  by  slow 
stages  to  the  battlefields  where  the  Education  of 
to-day  confronts  the  circles  of  life.  What  I  desire 
to  prove  is,  that  every  second  of  life  provides  some 
experience  which  gives  material  for  training  in 
intellect,  feeling,  and  will.  From  the  life  of  the 
child  to  the  life  of  the  adult  a  continuing,  ever- 
expanding  circle  is  being  developed.  Does  it  not 
seem  justifiable  to  assert  that  any  system  of  educa- 
tion must  be  a  corollary  or  associated  as  far  as 
possible  with  life  ?  John  Stuart  Mill  in  his  Frin- 
cifles  oj  Politic al  Economy  insisted  that  an  education 
of  mere  words  will  not  now  be  deemed  sufficient. 

A   school   is   merely   an   artificial   substitute   for 
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amplifying  life's  knowledge.  It  should  amplify 
intellect,  feeling,  and  will  in  equal  proportions, 
and  if  it  provides  knowledge  which  is  entirely 
foreign  to  the  child,  and  to  which  the  child  must 
be  forcibly  introduced,  then  certain  portions  of 
the  curriculum  stand  condemned.  Again,  a  school 
should  give  and  provide  training  in  feeling  ;  if  it 
does  not,  an  unequal  or  unsymmetrical  circle,  or 
repressed  individuality,  is  the  result  when  intellect 
is  forced  and  feeling  neglected.  If  schools  do  not 
provide  exercise  in  will,  and  so  correct  the  many 
adverse  influences  of  life,  they  are  not  true  to 
education's  ideals. 

Children  and  adults  possess  varied  and  many 
interests.  Any  system  of  education  merely  trains 
and  leads  into  further  branches  of  the  same  thought 
those  interests  which  we  develop  to  a  certain  degree 
from  life.  Later,  I  hope  to  examine  the  training 
of  to-day  with  regard  to  this  question.  I  hope  to 
prove  that  schools  should  not  instruct.  This  state- 
ment requires  explanation,  but  the  main  conception 
to  be  expressed  is  that  the  child's  life  provides  the 
material  for  every  branch  of  training.  As  every 
child  differs  somewhat,  so  the  training  in  the  schools 
should  essentially  differ  and  become  more  individual 
in  character.  "  Suppose  a  philosopher  banished  to 
a  desert  island,  and  condemned  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  that  spot.  He  would  hardly 
trouble  his  head  any  more  about  the  system  of  the 
world,  the  laws  of  attraction,  or  the  calculus 
differentials ;  but  he  would  be  sure  to  explore  every 
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corner  of  his  island.  Let  us  therefore  exclude 
from  our  first  studies  those  sciences  for  which  man 
has  not  a  natural  taste,  and  confine  ourselves  to  those 
to  which  we  are  directed  by  instinct."  ^ 

The  parent  is  the  natural  educator  of  a  child 
till  years  of  discretion  arrive,  and  the  schools  should 
stand  in  the  same  relation,  and  to  some  degree 
the  methods  of  training  should  follow  the  natural 
lines  of  home  life.  Some  proposed  methods  will 
be  given  in  a  later  section. 

Up  to  the  present  I  have  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  all  interests  spring  from  within  our  own  circle  ; 
that  this  is  the  secret  of  education  ;  that  all  training 
is  amplification.  Running  as  a  sub-current  is  the 
statement,  which  may  not  be  accepted,  that  any 
foreign  matter,  or  facts  outside  our  range  of  interest 
or  comprehension,  sink  to  the  depths  of  our  sub- 
conscious mind,  and  perhaps,  to  some  slight  degree, 
clog  the  machine  of  personality. 

Defects  in  Later  Tears. — Attendance  at  the 
Evening  Schools  of  this  country  is  not  of  a  com- 
pulsory character,  though  possibly  it  may  be  in  the 
near  future.  It  follows,  then,  that  those  pupils  who 
do  consider  it  necessary  to  have  further  tuition 
represent  the  pick  of  the  community  of  children 
who  leave  the  Primary  Schools  at  thirteen  or  four- 
teen years  of  age. 

Looking  backwards  from  the  students  in  these 
Continuation  Schools,  much  excellent  material  may 
be  gathered  towards  forming  a  general  assessment 

^   Rousseau  in  Thoughts  on  Education, 
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of  the  previous  educational  training  experienced 
by  the  student.  One  conclusion,  which  may  not 
be  universally  admitted,  relates  to  efficiency  in 
educational  work.  A  difference  is  to  be  found  in 
the  boy  of  fourteen  who  has  left  school  in  a  state 
of  relative  efficiency  and  the  youth  of  fifteen  who 
presents  himself  as  a  student.  What  is  the  differ- 
ence ?  The  youth,  when  school  age  is  passed, 
throws  off,  unconsciously  perhaps,  all  the  items 
of  knowledge  which  are  foreign  to  his  circle  of 
interests ;  much  of  the  pupil's  earlier  school-work 
is  forgotten,  as  Evening  School  workers  are  aware. 

To  probe  more  deeply  still  into  this  question  of 
retention  of  definite  knowledge,  it  may  be  stated 
that  in  the  Primary  Schools  themselves,  and  within 
the  groups  of  standards  or  classes,  thousands  of 
children  have  forgotten  much  of  the  previous 
year's  work  ;  nay,  work  taken  the  week  before  has 
passed  from  the  scholar's  recollection.  This  relates 
to  fact  absorption,  not  to  training.  Yet  these 
faults  of  memory  are  responsible,  to  some  slight 
degree,  for  the  criticism  of  defects  in  a  general 
sense,  of  which  the  following  is  an  example.  "  A 
cold  fear  is  creeping  over  the  country  that  the  Board 
School  boy  of  to-day  is,  after  all,  a  poor  substitute 
for  his  unveneered  but  more  vigorous  predecessor 
of  thirty  years  ago.  A  fair  and  just  comparison 
of  these  two  typical  youths  is  much  needed  at  the 
present  moment."  ^ 

A  pupil  in  an  Evening  School  presents  himself 

^  John  Bull  and  his  Sc/ioois^  by  W.  R.  Lawson,  p.  39. 
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for  tuition  because  he  desires  to  amplify  some  part 
of  his  own  circle.  A  youth,  from  varied  reasons, 
seeks  education,  but  a  child  rejects  any  fact  which 
is  not  an  amplification  ;  it  is  unnatural  to  remember 
much  that  is  proffered  to  a  child  as  instruction. 

"  But  what  of  the  mental  training  in  learning 
various  facts  or  the  obtaining  of  knowledge  ?  " 
answers  the  objector.  In  reply,  the  question  of 
"  What  is  training  ?  "  crops  up,  and  a  pertinent 
enquiry  is  whether  there  is  sufficient  material  in  any 
human  being's  life  to  train  every  faculty  of  intellect, 
feeling,  and  will.  There  must  be,  because  life  itself 
provides  training  for  the  individual.  A  carthorse 
is  not  trained  to  be  a  racehorse  ;  it  is  trained  to 
make  the  most  of  its  powers  within  itself.  Edu- 
cationists perhaps  take  the  standard  of  their  own 
manhood  and  culture,  and  apply  the  standard  to 
less  matured  minds.  Apparently  they  say,  "  The 
more  we  can  induce  a  child  or  youth  to  absorb 
facts  which  we  know,  or  to  undergo  training  which 
bears  little  relation  to  child  life,  the  better  educated 
that  child  will  be." 

An  extract  from  Home  Education,  by  Miss 
Charlotte  jM.  Mason,  in  this  relation  of  the  standard 
of  maturity,  constitutes  a  valuable  addendum. 
"  We  older  people,  partly  because  of  our  maturer 
intellect,  partly  because  of  our  defective  education, 
get  most  of  our  knowledge  through  the  medium  of 
words.  We  set  the  child  to  learn  in  the  same  w-ay, 
and  find  him  dull  and  slow.  Why  ?  Because  it  is 
only  with   a   few  words   in   common   use  that   lie 
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associates  a  definite  meaning  ;  all  the  rest  are  no 
more  to  him  than  the  vocable  of  a  foreign  tongue. 
But  set  him  face  to  face  with  a  things  and  he  is 
twenty  times  as  quick  as  you  are  in  knowing  all 
about  it ;  knowledge  of  things  flies  to  the  mind  of 
a  child  as  steel  filings  to  a  magnet.  Now  consider 
what  a  culpable  waste  of  intellectual  energy  it  is 
to  shut  up  a  child  blessed  with  this  inordinate 
capacity  for  seeing  and  knowing,  within  the  four 
walls  of  a  house,  or  the  dreary  streets  of  a  town. 
Or  suppose  that  he  is  let  loose  in  the  country 
where  there  is  plenty  to  see,  it  is  nearly  as  bad  to  let 
this  great  faculty  of  the  child's  dissipate  itself  in 
random  observation  for  want  of  method  and 
direction."  ^ 

Life  itself,  in  later  years,  proves  the  defects  of 
education,  and,  according  to  Mr.  H.  R.  Rathbone, 
the  problem  of  remedying  these  defects  is  not 
confined  to  this  country  alone.  In  the  Mosely 
Commission  Report  he  states  : — 

"  The  problem  which  the  American  educators 
seem  to  me  to  be  attempting  to  solve  is,  how  to  give 
the  children  those  qualities  which  will  make  them 
good  citizens  and  competent  workers,  men  and 
women  who  will  be  resourceful,  self-reliant,  and 
adaptable,  who  will  be  able  to  observe  accurately, 
record  their  observations  correctly,  compare,  group, 
and  infer  justly  from  them,  and  express  cogently 
the  results  of  these  mental  operations.  They  desire, 
no  doubt,  that  in  addition  to  these  qualities  and 

'   Page  55 
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others  that  might  be  mentioned,  the  children 
should  have  sufficient  knowledge  to  enable  them  to 
deal  effectively  with  the  problems  which  they  will 
have  to  face  in  after  life,  but  it  is  the  qualities,  and 
not  the  knowledge,  to  which  they  appear  to  attach 
the  most  importance.  What  the  boys  and  girls 
are,  not  what  they  know,  when  they  leave  school, 
appears  in  their  consideration  to  be  of  the  first 
importance.  It  is  useless,  they  say,  to  teach  children 
to  read  if  you  do  not  also  teach  them  why  and  what 
to  read,  and  if,  when  they  leave  school,  they  have 
no  desire  to  read  anything  of  an  improving 
character.  They  desire,  of  course,  that  the  boy 
shall  have  the  knowledge  as  well  as  the  qualities, 
and  they  hope,  no  doubt,  before  long  to  be  able 
to  so  alter  their  teaching  methods  as  to  effect  both 
objects ;  but  in  the  meantime  they  think  it  is  better 
to  concentrate  all  their  efforts  on  the  formation  of 
character,  as  when  a  child  leaves  school,  if  he  has 
been  rightly  trained,  he  will  soon  acquire  most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  knowledge  needful  to  him.  I  do 
not  think  it  can  be  doubted  that  no  small  measure 
of  success  has  attended  the  efforts  of  American 
educators  to  attain  this  end."  ^ 

Lifers  Education. — To  obtain  a  clear  perspective 
of  the  education  of  life,  it  may  be  necessary  to  put 
on  one  side,  for  the  time  being,  all  the  conditions 
of  educational  thought  as  practised  to-day.  If 
we  shut  out  schools  and  other  adjuncts  of  civiliza- 
tion, we  find  there  remains  the  *  family  '  as  the 

^   Page  262, 
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basis  of  humanity.  For  the  sake  o£  illustration, 
let  that  detached  group  of  beings  consist  of  two 
children  with  the  respective  parents.  It  will  be 
admitted  that  the  father  and  mother  are  the 
natural  educators  of  the  children,  and  applying  this 
axiom  to  the  conditions  of  life  at  the  present  time, 
we  find  that  all  schools  merely  rectify  the  parents' 
shortcomings. 

Arguing  logically,  the  best  class  of  school  reveals 
the  State's  conception  of  the  highest  type  of  parent. 
In  this  relation,  and  only  within  the  last  few  years, 
the  State  has  fed,  medically  examined,  clothed, 
bathed  some  of  its  young  citizens  who  reveal  signs 
of  neglect  in  these  various  physical  requirements. 

But  defects  have  been  suggested  as  being  present 
in  our  educational  system  ;  therefore,  the  State's 
conception  either  is  too  low,  or  too  biased  in  any 
one  particular  direction.  Once  more  we  shall  have 
to  go  to  life  itself  for  the  correct  appraisement. 
Let  us  take  the  ideal  family  as  a  standard,  and  see 
how  near  our  education  can  approach  to  this  training 
which  might  be  given  by  parents  who  are  fitted 
in  every  respect  to  train  their  offspring. 

Naturally  these  theories  must  be  very  imperfect 
impressions  or  surmises ;  yet  they  will  serve  their 
purpose  if  discussion  is  provoked.  For  the  sake  of 
argument  let  us  take  a  middle-class  home  ;  the 
father  to  be  a  cultured,  kindly  individual  ;  the 
mother  to  be  passionately  full  of  mother  love, 
absorbed  in  her  children  and  home,  yet  with 
sufficient    balance    of    judgment    to    keep   herself 
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abreast  of  the  times  in  all  interests  of  intellect 
and  feeling.  The  father  and  mother  determine 
that  their  children  shall  be  educated  at  home. 
Money  is  ready  for  all  apparatus,  both  parents  are 
conversant  with  the  art  of  teaching. 

Is  it  not  possible  to  assume  that  their  children 
would  revolve  in  ever-growing  circles ;  first  the 
home,  and  the  thousands  of  questions  relating  to 
why  and  wherefore ;  then  the  garden,  common  lands, 
streets,  town,  and  country  ?  Would  not  the  parent, 
if  sugar  was  mentioned,  add  little  scraps  of  informa- 
tion about  beet  and  canes  ?  Would  not  pictures  be 
shown  of  various  processes  ?  Is  there  not  sufficient 
material  in  a  child's  own  circle  for  intellectual 
amplification  ? 

In  a  home  are  there  not  evidences  of  feeling  ? 
Does  not  the  child  have  liberty  of  expression,  and 
would  not  certain  traits  of  character  receive  careful 
consideration  if  necessary  ? 

We  can  imagine  the  mother  purchasing  guinea- 
pigs,  birds,  rabbits,  as  pets  for  her  boy,  because  she 
wushes  to  train  him  in  feeling. 

In  constructive  work,  too,  toys  would  be  examined 
and  made,  or  reconstructed,  picture  frames  built  up, 
while  a  whole  mass  of  constructive  work  would 
await  the  child  of  those  parents  if  suitable  apparatus 
was  available. 

Neither  would  '  will  training  '  be  neglected  by  the 
parents.  There  would  be  collisions  over  unfinished 
tasks,  but  after  a  while  no  task  would  be  attempted 
without  the  hope  of  its  completion. 
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Then  the  father,  during  the  course  of  years, 
would  gradually  bring  before  the  boy  the  varied 
artificial  accomplishments  which  every  one  must 
possess.  For  example,  reading  and  writing  belong 
to  civilization.  When  the  boy  saw  that  these  were 
necessary,  then  the  elements  would  be  learnt  as 
quickly  as  possible.  But  the  father  would  not  try  to 
make  the  reading  still  more  difficult  by  instilling 
information  through  the  aid  of  the  reading  books. 
He  would  recognize  that  all  human  beings  read 
for  pleasure,  and  so  his  boy  would  have  reading 
books  with  the  distinct  aim  of  teaching  '  reading.' 
And  as  interest  was  aroused  in  any  particular  subject, 
so  various  reading  exercises  would  be  introduced 
as  a  correlation  of  study,  and  as  a  recreative  exercise. 
As  years  passed  on  those  children  would  show 
distinct  tendencies  towards  individuality  in  various 
branches. 

Returning  once  more  to  the  actual  conditions 
of  life,  there  seem  to  have  been  lapses  and  defects 
in  training  when  a  boy  at  fourteen  reveals  little 
or  no  preference  for  any  particular  branch  of 
industry.  Yet  this  want  of  preference  seems  the 
despair  of  present-day  parents,  and  to  some  degree 
has  a  tendency  to  economic  waste  in  the  young 
worker.  It  follows  that  the  more  individuality 
is  developed  in  early  years,  the  less  chance  there  is 
of  round  pegs  in  square  holes.  "  The  smart  youth 
in  his  teens  should  be  told  that  the  time  has  arrived 
when  he  must  draw  a  map  of  life.  At  first  he  will 
probably  treat  the  subject  as  we  all  did  at  his  age, 
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and  make  it  the  butt  of  tea-table  jokes ;  but  the 
season  of  unbecoming  levity  will  pass  away  and  give 
place  to  serious  thought,  with  the  result  that  a 
definite  plan  is  made  and  real  work  commences 
in  earnest.  Probably  the  choice  is  one  that  was 
expected,  for  the  natural  bent  of  the  mind  is 
generally  apparent ;  but  if  the  choice  comes  as  a 
surprise,  and  turns  out  to  be  a  trade  and  not  a 
profession,  it  will  be  the  height  of  folly  to  satirize 
the  suggested  course  in  the  hope  of  its  being 
abandoned.  Besides,  why  should  it  be  abandoned  ? 
Why  should  trade  be  stigmatized  in  the  least 
possible  degree  ?  By  and  by  trade  pursuits  will  have 
captured  the  best  brains  available.  Not  long  ago 
the  president  of  an  American  university,  in  lament- 
ing the  dearth  of  capable  teachers,  said,  '  I  have 
concluded,  and  the  conclusion  saddens  me,  that 
most  youths  of  force  prefer  commercial  careers. 
The  stronger  boys  go  into  business,  or  into  the 
active  professions.'  The  commercial  spirit  is  not 
so  far  developed  in  England  as  in  America  or 
Germany,  but  there  is  a  perceptible  movement 
in  that  direction.  The  growing  enthusiasm  for 
higher  business  education,  and  the  granting  of 
commercial  degrees  by  our  leading  universities, 
are  indicative  of  the  right  feeling."  ^ 

Mr.  W.  P.  Groser,  in  the  Mosely  Commission 
Report,  states  clearly  our  national  expectations 
in  the  business  world.  "  England  is  now  competing 
with  American  commerce  in  the  making.     In  the 

^  Jrt  of  Success,  by  T.  Sharper  Knowlson,  p.  73. 
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next  generation  our  manufacturers  will  meet  trained 
men,  adding  culture  to  their  enterprise  and  know- 
ledge to  their  ambition.  What  shall  we  do  ?  For 
the  product  of  American  universities  is  a  young 
man  who,  looking  to  the  past  with  the  respect  of 
an  inheritor,  looks  to  the  future  with  the  confidence 
of  a  possessor,  and  is  likely  to  be  found  shrewd 
in  conception  and  swift  in  execution  by  those 
who  unprepared  go  forth  against  him."  ^ 

Retracing  our  steps  to  that  ideal  home  where 
education  is  carried  out  on  a  natural  basis,  there 
remains  the  further  development  of  the  youth. 
His  circles  of  interest  expand  with  astonishing 
rapidity,  and  for  a  while  chaotic  feelings  of  bewilder- 
ment are  his.  The  youth  has  emotions  within 
himself,  new  experiences  in  business  or  college, 
and  for  a  time  he  is  somewhat  hazy  in  the  perspective 
of  personal  feelings,  business,  and  citizenship. 
According  to  the  strata  of  society,  so  are  his  circles 
increased. 

But  in  the  industrial  centres,  the  youth,  with 
few  exceptions,  is  tired  of  scholastic  methods. 
Other  interests  come  along  which  may  have  ill 
results.  He  has  tried  education,  and  found  it 
wanting  in  interest.  Intellect  is  shunned,  and 
emotion  and  will  find  their  outlet.  The  ampli- 
fication of  these  two  latter  branches  of  personality 
is  necessary,  and  Nietzsche,  in  The  Future  of  Our 
Educational  Systems,  has  his  vision  on  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  expression  of  self.     "  If  you  wish  to 

1   Page  193. 
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guide  a  young  man  on  the  path  of  true  culture, 
beware  of  interrupting  his  naive,  confident,  and, 
as  it  were,  immediate  and  personal  relationship 
with  nature.  The  woods,  the  rocks,  the  winds, 
the  vulture,  the  flowers,  the  butterfly,  the  meads, 
and  mountain  slopes,  must  all  speak  to  him  in  their 
own  language  ;  in  them  he  must,  as  it  were,  come 
to  know  himself  again  in  countless  reflections  and 
images,  in  a  variegated  round  of  changing  visions ; 
and  in  this  way  he  will  unconsciously  and  gradually 
feel  the  metaphysical  unity  of  all  things  in  the 
great  image  of  nature,  and  at  the  same  time  tran- 
quillize his  soul  in  the  contemplation  of  her  eternal 
endurance  and  necessity."  ^ 

To  descend  once  more  to  mundane  planes, 
there  seems  to  be  something  lacking  if  all  definite 
intellectual  work  ceases  when  a  youth  leaves  a 
Primary  School.  The  home  and  the  school  must 
be  separately  or  collectively  to  blame.  If  the  home 
is  unsatisfactory  in  several  respects,  then  the  school 
has  not  supplied  the  deficiencies  to  any  great  extent, 
or  counteracted  the  adverse  influence  of  environ- 
ment. In  spite  of  the  fact  that  thousands  of 
youths  take  no  further  interest  in  definite  in- 
tellectual w^ork,  there  still  remains  the  truth  that 
all  classes  of  children  do  amplify,  will  amplify, 
and  continue  to  amplify  their  interests. 

Perhaps  in  the  case  of  the  youth  all  intellectual 
work  does  not  cease,  but  the  only  training  towards 
manhood's    estate    is    the    amplification    of    what 
1  Page  95. 
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interests  him  in  emotion,  and  to  a  larger  extent — 
will. 

The  Education  of  a  Man. — Do  men  educate  them- 
selves ?  Was  H.  G.  Wells  correct  in  stating  that 
there  were  not  fifty  thousand  people  in  this  country 
who  ever  '  thought '  ?  Yet  if  this  statement  carries 
conviction,  what  a  reflection  on  the  education 
which  has  resulted  in  stagnation.  The  educated 
man,  in  fact,  is  one  whose  natural  curiosity  has  been 
trained  to  ask  the  right  sort  of  questions.  He  is 
a  man  on  whom  you  cannot  drop  a  fact,  or  a  theory, 
without  making  him  think ;  and  that  is  what 
education  has  done  for  him. 

But  let  us  take  the  standard  of  every-day  life, 
and  generalize  a  little.  A  man  in  treading  the 
*  Open  Road  '  of  Life  expands  his  interests  until 
physical  and  mental  maturity  is  reached,  and  these 
are  not  synchronal.  Are  we  wrong  in  assuming 
that,  as  old  age  looms  dimly  in  the  distance,  a 
restriction  of  interests  and  a  slight  narrowing  of 
outlook  marks  the  onward  march  of  Time  ?  At 
the  zenith  of  life,  however,  each  human  being 
possesses  certain  interests  in  religion,  politics,  sport, 
travel,  and  develops  these  within  certain  limits. 
The  cares  of  life — the  necessity  for  the  means 
of  existence — may  prevent  individuality,  but  do  we 
possess  a  sufficiency  of  interests  ? 

Happiness  has  been  defined  as  touching  life 
at  the  greatest  number  of  points.  If  this  be  so, 
there  may  be  many  who  are  only  negatively  happy. 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  dogmatic  on  this  point,  for 
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in  many  cases  it  may  be  assumed  that  dogmatic 
theories  arise  from  an  ignorant  perspective,  and  all 
ignorance  is  comparative.  But  the  adults  of  to-day 
are  the  result  of  many  years'  training  in  the  past. 
We  are  able  to  judge  our  education  by  the  finished 
product.  Let  us  examine  one  or  two  typical  cases. 
In  poHtics,  if  the  breadth  of  judgment  in  this 
country  was  widened,  would  a  strongly  partisan 
newspaper  retain  its  readers  ?  It  is  a  hopeful  sign 
when  political  students  buy  two  opposite  types  of 
news  sheets  and  endeavour  to  strike  the  mean 
between  the  two. 

Again,  the  cleavage  between  various  lines  of 
religious  thought  seems  to  indicate  a  want  of 
appreciation  of  the  separate  excellent  characteristics 
of  each  code.  "  We  call  men  dangerous  whose 
minds  are  made  differently  from  our  own,  and 
immoral  those  who  profess  another  standard  of 
ethics.  We  condemn  as  sceptics  all  who  do  not  share 
our  illusions,  without  ever  troubling  our  heads 
to  enquire  if  they  have  others  of  their  own."  ^ 

One  wonders  if  the  time  will  come  when  Christi- 
anity will  recognize  the  high  aims  and  lofty  concep- 
tions of  Buddhism ;  missionaries  will  be  sent  abroad, 
not  to  convert,  but  to  educate.  It  seems  dogmatic 
to  attempt  to  change  the  whole  course  of  a  nation's 
religious  thought,  but  civilization  can  seek  to  train 
any  less  favoured  land  to  make  the  most  of  its  own 
circles  of  land,  climate,  and  physical  characteristics. 

Returning  to  the  influence  of  education  on  later 
1  TAe  Garden  of  Epicurus,  by  Anatole  France,  p.  loi. 
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years,  it  is  imperative  that  education  should  be 
of  such  a  nature  that,  after  the  child  has  been 
trained  for  six  to  eight  years,  he  will  find  it  im- 
possible to  shut  down  his  effort  when  school  life 
is  over.  It  should  be  impossible  for  him  to  sink 
into  intellectual  stagnation  and  emotional  bu- 
colicism,  and  to  lose  the  will  to  self-development. 

"  Manufacturers  in  this  country  are  continually 
surprised  at  the  constant  succession  of  new  inven- 
tions and  new  designs  that  foreign  works  pour  in 
upon  us,  and  agriculturists  are  astounded  at  the 
farm  produce  that  fills  our  markets  from  such  poor 
countries  as  Denmark,  and  even  Finland,  and  the 
still  vaster  quantities  from  Holland,  France,  etc. 
This  surprise  would  be  modified  did  they  know 
the  education  that  has  led  up  to  this  productiveness ; 
and  yet,  though  so  practical  in  its  results,  this 
education  has  not  made  the  men  and  women  of 
these  countries  illiterate,  but  rather  given  them 
a  keen  zest  for  all  knowledge."  ^ 

Nietzsche  once  more  takes  us  to  the  highest 
expression  of  personality  in  The  Future  of  Our 
Educatiofial  Institutions.  "  A  man  must  learn  a  great 
deal  that  he  may  live  and  take  part  in  the  struggle 
for  existence ;  but  everything  that  he,  as  an 
individual,  learns  and  does  with  this  end  in  view, 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  culture.  This 
latter  only  takes  its  beginning  in  a  sphere  that  lies 
far  above  the  world  of  necessity,  indigence,  and 
struggle  for  existence."  ^ 
1  J  N/Jtional  Education  to  t^ational Advancement,^.  8.        -  Page 93. 
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District  for  district,  the  teeming  city  presents 
more  -personal  objects  of  interest  than  the  country 
village  or  the  small  town.  As  a  rule,  and  in  spite 
of  Nietzsche's  appreciation  of  Nature,  the  circle 
of  interests  in  the  country  seems  somewhat  limited, 
or  rather  of  a  less  striking  character.  Why  should 
this  be  so  ?  Is  it  due  to  educational  sterilization  ? 
That  the  stress  of  life  in  town  is  greater  than  in 
country  is  granted,  yet  it  will  be  admitted  that  in 
addition  to  strain,  a  corresponding  degree  of 
intellectual  activity  is  possible.  This  should  be 
reversed  because  of  the  greater  opportunities  for 
self-expression  in  the  provincial  district.  Our 
system  of  education  must  be  blamed  if  it  does  not 
provide  the  starting  point  of  a  great  number  of 
interests  which  force  activity  throughout  life. 

In  the  following  chapter  I  shall  attempt  to  analyse 
the  '  education  '  given  to  ten  million  young  citizens 
of  this  country,  and  to  discuss  it  in  relation  to  the 
'  circle  '  theory. 


Chapter  IV 
A  Broad  Review 

All  subjects  in  primary  teaching — Is  the  intellect  trained  too 
much  ? — How  will  is  neglected — Can  equal  training  be  in- 
stituted ? 

"  The  entire  system  of  education,  both  here  and  in  America, 
seems  to  require  reconstruction  from  bottom  to  top ;  it  would  be 
well,  if  I  may  say  so,  if  we  could  scrap  the  ivhole  wretched 
academic  shoiv  and  start  afresh,  in  order  that  it  may  be  greatly 
improved  in  quality  and  shortened  in  duration.  Two  ideals  should 
be  kept  in  view — we  should  aim  at  the  development  of  individuality 
and  encourage  productivity.''^ — Professor  Armstrong. 

TN  this  section  of  enquiry  I  desire  to  prove,  by 
-■■  examining  the  work  and  apparatus  o£  schools, 
(i)  that  education  merely  provides  for  the  instilling 
of  knowledge  which,  to  a  large  extent,  is  without 
the  circle  of  the  child's  interests  ;  (2)  that  the  value 
of  the  training  given  suffers  in  due  proportion  ; 

(3)  that  the  training  of  '  feeling '  is  practically 
neglected,    or    holds    only    a    subsidiary    position ; 

(4)  that  '  will '  receives  training  from  subjects 
which  once  more  are  not  in  the  circle  of  interests. 
If  these  separate  aims  are  fulfilled,  it  follows  that 
the  value  of  the  total  training  is  discounted  to  a 
large  degree. 

As  a  prehminary  consideration  to  detailed  criti- 
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cisms  of  each  subject  taken  in  the  Primary  Schools, 
the  fact  must  be  stated  that  examinations  are  not 
now  regarded  as  the  sole  test  of  the  work  attempted 
by  teachers.  In  place  of  the  yearly  formal  examina- 
tion by  varied  inspectors,  there  is  a  system  of 
inspection  of  methods,  and  periodical  testing  of 
scholars.  It  is  interesting  here  to  note  an  opinion 
by  Mr.  W.  P.  Groser  :  "  The  comparative  un- 
importance of  examinations  is  of  great  advantage 
in  time  and  efficiency.  It  is  a  popular  and  well- 
founded  gibe  in  the  United  States,  that  we  cannot 
work  without  examinations,  prizes,  or  scholarships. 
The  almost  complete  absence  of  emphasis  on  these 
points  is  of  great  advantage  to  America."  ^ 

Evidently  we — in  this  country — are  still  somewhat 
behind  our  trans-Atlantic  cousins  in  our  concep- 
tions of  the  value  of  examinations.  Certainly,  we 
have  changed  from  formal  examinations,  which 
induced  methods  similar  to  the  production  of  pate 
de  foie  gras,  to  inspection  and  incidental  tests.  But 
what  is  the  real  aim  of  our  English  educational 
system  ?  The  cloud  of  efficiency — temporary  or 
permanent,  as  it  may  be — hangs  over  the  schools. 
"  The  educational  system  which  seeks  to  develop 
the  mind  into  a  money-making  machine  only  is  a 
mischievous  system  ;  but  the  system  which  crowds 
the  mind  with  unrelated  facts  and  turns  out  youths 
who  can  barely  earn  a  living  is  scarcely  less  mis- 
chievous." - 

'  Mosely  Educational  Commission  Report,  p.  i8o. 

2  The  Century  ZtudenCs  Manual,  by  T.  Sharper  Knowlson, 
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To  what  was  set  forth  in  an  earlier  paragraph 
I  would  add  the  desire  to  prove  that  our  present 
system  tends  to  the  cultivation  of  efficiency  in 
each  subject,  a  condition  which  is  not  true  either 
to  life  or  to  the  true  principles  of  education. 
Shall  we  take  as  our  standard  that  the  school  is  a 
larger  and  better  edition  of  home,  and  that  the 
teacher  is  the  '  parent '  during  school  hours  ? 

Reading. — The  reader  will  recognize,  either  from 
recollection  or  from  practising  the  art  of  teaching 
this  subject,  that  in  this  country  thousands  of 
pounds  are  invested  by  educational  authorities  in 
'  readers '  of  varying  types  and  aims.  We  have 
yet  to  meet  with  a  set  of  books  that  deals  exclusively 
with  subjects  with  which  the  child  of  any  age  is 
acquainted.  As  an  example  of  opposite  conditions, 
a  ten-year-old  boy  is  compelled  in  school  to  read 
from  a  certain  set  of  readers  selections  from  Theo- 
critus, Goethe,  Thomas  Carlyle,  Lord  Byron, 
Emerson,  Oliver  Goldsmith,  Froissart's  Chronicles, 
Thomas  de  Quincey,  La  Fontaine,  and  Robert 
Browning.  This  is  an  example  from  life.  Now 
what  are  that  boy's  interests  in  the  world  ?  What 
point  has  he  reached  in  the  development  of  life's 
interests  ?  He  may  be  absorbed  in  rabbits,  in 
roller-skating,  or  in  a  multitude  of  country  or  town 
interests ;  therefore,  if  we  desire  to  gain  his  per- 
manent interest  in  reading,  the  standard  of  the 
boy's  interests  should  be  the  scale,  and  amplification 
of  the  best  side  of  his  interests  should  be  the  rule. 
The  arbitrary  commands  of  matured  culture  may 
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ruin  any  interest  which  a  boy  possesses.  An  editor 
of  a  certain  popular  weekly  periodical  remarked : 
"  Now,  our  paper  is  written  for  a  certain  class 
of  individuals.  If  you  wish  your  articles  to  be 
accepted,  get  in  focus  with  that  particular  type 
of  reader,  and  anything  that  interests  him  will  be 
acceptable."  Perhaps  our  reading  books  are  based 
on  what  the  child  should  be,  rather  than  what  he  is. 
In  a  constructive  section  of  the  present  volume 
I  hope  to  suggest  various  standard  requirements 
of  any  reading  book. 

The  following  subjects  were  suggested  by  boys, 
ten  years  of  age,  in  a  Primary  School.  The  sparkle 
in  their  eyes  betrayed  their  keen  enjoyment  of 
the  proposed  kind  of  reading  book. 

(i)  How  to  play  football,  or  stories  relating  to  the 
game. 

(2)  How  roller-skates  are  constructed. 

(3)  Tales  about  '  college  '  boys. 

(4)  How  scouts  work  in  other  countries. 

(5)  Detective  tales. 

(6)  What  snow  is.  (The  playground  was  covered, 
and  sliding  was  the  game  of  the  moment.) 

The  majority  of  the  boys  in  this  class  purchase 
humorous  papers  week  by  week.  Many  incidents 
in  these  papers  are  keenly  remembered  by  boys, 
who,  in  school  lessons,  reveal  varied  and  serious 
defects.  In  the  Suggestmis  to  Teachers  issued  by 
our  Education  Department,  we  find  the  following 
instructive  paragraph.  "  But  the  cultivation  of 
taste,  and  the  inculcation  of  a  love  for  good  books 
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are  also  most  important  objects  to  be  aimed  at  in 
teaching  the  EngHsh  language,  and  in  oral  reading 
the  scholars  should  seek  to  give  appropriate  utter- 
ance to  the  impressions  which  they  receive  from 
the  passages  which  they  read.  This  purpose  of 
reading  aloud  is  akin  to  that  of  the  recitation  or 
singing  lessons,  and  it  is  essential  for  these  lessons 
to  choose  pieces,  whether  of  prose  or  poetry,  which 
have  a  value  as  literature.  It  is  clearly  necessary, 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  structure,  and,  in  some 
measure  at  least,  the  meaning  of  the  passages  read, 
should  be  first  mastered  by  the  scholars ;  without 
this  the  reading  must  be  mechanical,  because 
unintelligent."  ^ 

Is  this  true  to  the  standard  of  adult  reading  ? 
For  further  enquiry  let  us  ask,  What  is  the  subject 
matter  of  reading  selected  by  men  and  women  ? 
Does  any  person  read  what  is  foreign  to  his  interests  ? 
Having  noted  the  requirements  of  matured  reading, 
it  seems  necessary  to  become  children  once  more, 
in  our  conception  of  the  requisite  characteristics 
of  the  child's  reading-book. 

Writing. — This,  in  the  life  of  any  individual,  is 
an  artificial  accomplishment.  But,  being  necessary 
to  civilization,  it  should  be  taught  as  naturally  as 
possible.  Let  us  glance  at  the  present-day  con- 
ditions. There  are  a  certain  number  of  artificial 
tasks  in  the  preliminary  acquirement  of  writing, 
yet  when  these  have  been  surmounted,  we  seek 
to  introduce   culture   from  a  matured  standpoint 

1  Page  36. 
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by  requiring  abstruse  conceptions,  essays,  and  stories 
not  relating  to  the  child's  circle  of  experience.  A 
certain  amount  of  actual  written  experience  of 
child  life  is  admitted,  but  the  function  of  writing, 
definitely  applied  to  life,  does  not  obtain  enough 
exercise. 

An  excellent  grouping  of  subjects  for  composition 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Syllabus  for  the  First  Class, 
compiled  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Tait,  for  the  Leeds  Education 
Committee.  There  are  twenty  subjects  which 
allow  of  descriptive  ability ;  nine  more  are  connected 
with  Home  ;  ten  other  titles  supply  exercises  for  the 
imaginative  faculties ;  eleven  subjects  refer  to 
Nature  ;  and,  in  addition,  there  are  twenty-one 
selected  essays  which  allow  of  Moral  and  Abstract 
conceptions.  Finally,  twelve  out  of  the  fourteen 
devoted  to  Miscellaneous  Essays  may  be  regarded 
as  within  the  child's  interests. 

But  is  writing  any  essay  whatever  a  natural  task 
to  a  child  ?  Would  a  boy  prefer  to  write  or  to  talk 
his  thoughts  ?  Does  it  not  seem  somewhat  of  an 
anomaly  that  a  child  employs  one-twelfth  of  his 
school  week  in  laboriously  penning  his  thoughts 
like  a  matured  philosopher  ?  Cannot  we  devote 
'writing'  to  the  practical  side  of  life,  allow  oral 
expression  of  thoughts,  and  partially  relegate  the 
art  of  writing  to  the  business  sphere  ?  A  child 
is  familiar  with  letters,  bills,  yet  these  are  not 
introduced  in  many  cases  till  the  year  before  the 
child  leaves  school.  Yet  boys  of  five  '  print '  baby 
letters  to  relations  outside  school ! 
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Arithmetic. — Many  letters  have  been  written  to 
newspapers  complaining  of  the  inaccuracies  which 
are  revealed  by  assistants  in  the  introductory 
stages  of  business  life.  I  have  not  space  to  take 
each  standard  of  the  school  course  and  suggest 
various  defects,  but  one  or  two  illustrations  will 
suffice.  Thousands  of  exercises  are  given  in 
'  fractions '  (a  division  of  Arithmetic  in  Class  II). 
Perhaps  the  answers  work  out  to  -Yii^,  ^WV» 
or  -i/g^y — to  quote  three  typical  examples.  What 
are  these  examples  to  the  conception  of  a 
boy  ? 

Again,  take  an  exercise  in  Class  I  which  results  in 
a  decimal  (.00000004352).  Once  more,  what  idea 
has  a  boy  of  15  ac.  26  poles  9  sq.  yd.  2  sq.  ft. 
37  sq.  in.  ?  It  may  be  argued  that  a  certain  number 
of  problems  are  worked  out  by  children  which  are 
a  portion  of  the  child's  life,  yet  great  objection 
may  be  taken  to  the  quantity  and  the  micro- 
scopical exploitation  of  arithmetical  rules  which 
are  taken  year  by  year.  The  practice  in  educational 
circles  is  that  so  many  new  processes  in  Arithmetic 
must  be  introduced  to  the  children  each  year  ;  if 
the  child  can  assimilate  these,  then  all  is  well,  and 
the  child  is  fitted  for  business,  and  intellectual 
training  has  been  carried  out  !  Each  year  so  many 
rules  are  taught  to  a  class,  and  efficiency  in  each 
ramification  of  that  rule  is  required.  For  example, 
children  early  in  life  recognize  money,  but  it  is  not 
till  they  are  seven  or  eight  years  of  age  that  definite 
instruction   and   training   arc  given  in  the  use  of 
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money,  and  then  all  the  four  rules  of  financial  calcu- 
lation are  taken  within  a  year. 

A  few  questions  may  prove  suggestive  in  the 
light  of  the  circle  of  the  boy's  interest.  Cannot 
examples  be  chosen  from  a  child's  home  which 
will  prove  every  arithmetical  rule  necessary  to 
business  ?  '  Interest,'  or  the  sixpence  given  per 
year  in  the  local  bank  per  sovereign,  can  be  taught 
at  a  very  early  age,  and  fully  understood  by  the 
children. 

Is  there  not  enough  material  in  a  child's  life  to 
train  him  in  valuing,  in  selling,  in  shopping,  or  in 
furnishing  the  house  ?  The  value  of  a  house,  or  a 
street,  and  the  measurement  of  area  suggest 
themselves  in  this  connection.  There  seems  to  be 
a  multitude  of  business  transactions  which  could 
be  '  taught '  in  one  year,  not  seven.  As  life  expands, 
so  fresh  material  for  business  transactions  would 
appear.  Is  there  not  room  for  a  movement  in 
Arithmetic  which  will  employ  every  process  of 
business  life  that  appeals  to  a  child  during  each 
separate  year  ?  Cannot  amplification  be  extended 
in  this  subject,  instead  of  compartment  rules  ? 
Complicated  sums  outside  the  circle  of  a  child's 
interest  are  mathematical  luxuries.  "  But  would 
accuracy  be  possible  ?  "  some  one  asks.  Everything 
is  possible  to  a  child  when  he  is  interested. 

An  example  may  be  quoted  here.  A  certain  class 
'  hate  '  fractions  considered  in  the  abstract,  but 
are  not  averse  to  them  when  the  fractions  refer 
to  cakes  or  parts  of  a  football   pitch.     They  also 
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delight  in  working  out  a  shopping  sum,  e.g.  a 
grocer's  bill,  on  a  real  bill  supplied  by  the  teacher. 
They  get  a  real  conception  of  life's  duties  if  they 
are  told  that  they  are  the  '  assistants '  in  the  shop 
and  despatch  is  required,  for  the  customer  must 
not  be  kept  waiting  fifteen  minutes  for  the  bill 
to  be  made  out.  Again,  if  the  teacher  comes  round 
to  check  the  bill,  and  finds  that  two  items  are 
calculated  wrongly,  what  more  natural  than  the 
child  to  receive  '  a  week's  notice  '  ?  Children  love 
to  play  at  life  ;  yet  in  school  we  provide  many 
tasks  beyond  their  comprehension  and  having  no 
relation  to  their  life.  They  get  training  at  the 
expense  of  interest.  It  may  be  that  one  nullifies  the 
other. 

Drawing. — This  subject,  the  importance  of 
which  is  becoming  more  apparent,  more  nearly 
approaches  the  idea  expressed  by  the  '  circle ' 
theory  of  education.  By  reason  of  its  innate 
character,  the  subjects  for  exercising  this  faculty 
are  selected  from  the  child's  own  circle.  But  it  is 
only  within  the  last  few  years  that  this  change 
has  taken  place.  The  period  of  models,  fiat  copies, 
has  not  long  been  gone.  It  is  only  recently  that 
drawing,  as  an  expression  of  personality,  has  been 
exploited.  In  order  to  prove  that  the  '  circle ' 
theory,  as  applied  to  drawing,  has  been  carried  out, 
let  me  state  that  in  every  year  of  a  child's  experience 
at  school  it  practises,  and  receives  tuition,  in 
drawing  various  aspects  of  Nature,  e.g.  plants, 
flowers,    birds,    insects,    etc.      These    are    selected 
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from  the  vicinity  round  the  schooL  In  addition, 
common  objects  are  brought  from  the  home  or 
the  shop,  or  are  supplied  by  the  teacher.  These 
two  branches  provide  splendid  material  for  freedom 
in  expression  of  various  branches  of  drawing, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  freehand,  model, 
painting,  pen  and  ink,  pencil,  chalk,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  visual  memory  training.  It  is  clear  that 
every  separate  aim  of  drawing  receives  practice 
and  recognition  in  such  a  scheme.  From  a  teaching 
standpoint,  it  will  be  granted  that  the  '  drawing 
lessons '  of  the  curriculum  are  among  those  most 
favoured  by  the  children  themselves.  In  geometry 
— a  subsection  of  drawing — a  movement  has  been 
instituted  which  has  to  some  degree  removed  the 
purely  theoretical  study.  The  aims  are  the  cultiva- 
tion of  intelligence  by  actual,  practical  application 
of  the  rules  to  local  surroundings,  objects,  tools, 
desks.  Formerly  this  subject  was  a  memory  exer- 
cise requiring  the  accomplishment  of  tasks  which 
had  very  little  real  relation  to  life. 

Science. — In  English  education  there  are  many 
schemes  which  have  been  drawn  up  to  provide 
for  the  teaching  of  various  branches  of  science. 
Nature  Study,  the  Science  of  Common  Things, 
Physics  may  be  quoted  as  examples.  Surmounting 
these  varied  syllabuses  is  one  definite  aim,  viz. 
that  at  the  end  of  any  school  year  a  child  may  be 
regarded  as  possessing  a  certain  number  of  definite 
facts  relating  to  the  scheme  he  has  worked  through. 
This  opens  out  a  wide  question,  and  it  is  easy  to 
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state  an  objection  to  this  statement.  Some  one 
may  reply,  '  training  the  observation  '  is  the  chief 
aim,  and  the  acquirement  of  facts  is  secondary. 
Even  Whitehall  insists  upon  training  the  observa- 
tion. But  the  rigours  of  the  educational  system 
are  still  felt  by  many  teachers.  Facts  are  necessary 
when  a  class  is  subject  to  casual  examinations, 
and  the  first  aim  of  a  teacher  is  to  see  that  his  or 
her  class  '  know  '  certain  facts  in  Science  :  it  is 
the  teacher's  law  of  preservation. 

But  let  us  turn  to  American  schools.  "  Science 
takes  a  more  important  place.  Elementary  biology, 
botany,  and  zoology  are  generally  required  subjects. 
But  throughout  high-school  education  the  same 
phenomena  are  apparent  which  I  have  noted  in 
the  case  of  the  common  schools.  The  excellence 
of  the  product  depends  far  less  on  any  particularity 
in  the  methods  of  attainment  than  on  the  spirit 
of  enquiry,  of  interest,  of  freshness,  and  of  earnest- 
ness, on  the  relations  between  teacher  and  taught, 
the  open  discussion,  the  apparent  recognition  by 
the  pupils  that  their  instruction  is  not  the  mani- 
festation of  an  ignoble  conspiracy."  ^ 

Again,  the  subjects  in  which  the  children  are 
instructed  may  require  revision  with  regard  to  the 
*  circle '  theory,  and  in  this  relation  a  national 
aspect  presents  itself  for  our  consideration.  In 
A  National  Education  to  National  Advancement^  by 
Mr.  James  Baker,  f.r.g.s.,  we  learn  what  subjects 
of  science  are  studied  in  a  small  provincial  town  in 

^  Mr.  W.  P.  Groser,  in  The  Mosely  Com}?iission  Report,  p.  179. 
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Austria.  "  In  this  school,  that  was  attended 
largely  by  the  sons  of  small  proprietors,  every  item 
of  their  daily  life  was  scientifically  studied,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  one  dull  lad,  whom  the 
teacher  failed  to  arouse  to  interest,  the  lads  and  men 
were  keenly  alive  to  the  instruction  going  on.  In 
one  class  they  were  engaged  upon  making  drawings 
of  the  various  implements,  and  at  another  part  of 
the  day  were  learning  to  repair  or  put  right  imple- 
ments or  machines — in  this  day  of  coming  motors 
a  very  necessary  study.  Other  lads  were  making 
designs  of  the  most  suitable  type  of  stalls  for  beasts, 
whilst  another  was  painting  in  colour  the  important 
common  plants  of  the  district,  thus  gaining  a 
cultured  interest  in  the  things  of  everyday  life, 
making  the  eyes  keen  to  detect  variety  or  defects, 
and  giving  new  interests  to  life."  ^ 

Now  let  us  return  to  this  country.  Does  it  seem 
natural  to  talk  to  a  six-years-old  child  about  gutta- 
percha ?  It  may  be  granted  that  a  girl  of  six  may 
be  interested  in  goloshes,  but  not  in  a  detailed 
description  of  every  quality  and  stage  of  manu- 
facture. This  is  only  a  typical  example,  yet  year 
after  year  the  young  children  in  London  have 
endured  this  lesson  amongst  many  others  of  a 
similar  character. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  in  some  respects  many 
sections  of  science  schemes  fit  in  with  the  circle  of 
the  child's  life.  Still,  in  the  world  closely  sur- 
rounding a  child  there  is  an  area  for  enquiry 
^  Page  14. 
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which  would  take  years  to  explore.  When  walking 
down  a  street,  there  are  many  suggested  fields 
for  investigation.  Railings,  gas-lamps,  glass,  earth, 
paving  stones,  curtains,  electric  bells  might  form 
subjects  of  enquiry  for  many  months. 

Our  educational  system  is  the  opposite.  A 
certain  subject  of  study  is  selected  and  every 
ramification  must  be  absorbed  at  one  sitting.  This 
seems  contrary  to  life  itself,  when  we  are  continually 
gaining  new  impressions,  ideas,  forming  new  judg- 
ments, and  adding  to  our  experience  day  by  day. 

To  quote  Mr.  Baker  once  more  in  his  conclusions 
relating  to  foreign  schools.  "  The  school,  in 
examining  the  natural  products,  may  discover 
some  product  that  has  been  neglected,  as  highly 
suitable  for  certain  manufactures.  An  example  of 
this  occurred  in  a  little  town  of  a  couple  of  thousand 
inhabitants  in  Southern  Bohemia.  The  whole  dis- 
trict was  dependent  on  agriculture,  but  the  clay  soil 
was  found  to  be  highly  suitable  for  certain  types  of 
pottery  in  which  already  rough  work  was  being  done  ; 
a  building  was  promptly  turned  into  a  technical 
school  for  the  pottery  trade,  and  the  local  agricul- 
turists were  taught  to  make  vases  and  crockery  ware, 
porcelain  stoves  and  chimney-pieces,  and  even  the 
higher  arts  of  painting  on  porcelain  and  glass, 
and  majolica  and  faience ;  and  some  delightful 
work  was  being  turned  out.  Think  of  this  develop- 
ment of  an  agricultural  village — for  it  was  hardly 
more — into  an  artistic  centre  !  "^^ 

^   Page  1 6. 
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There  is  some  leeway  to  be  made  up  in  this 
country  if  the  following  criticism  from  7he  Educa- 
tion of  ^o-morrozv  is  correct.  "  Manufacturers  in 
England  take  little  notice  of  technical  schools 
except  as  a  personal  aggrandizement.  Manu- 
facturers in  Germany  make  advancement  easy 
for  apprentices  who  have  been  at  the  technical 
schools,  and  find  work  for  the  students  as  fast 
as  they  come  to  an  end  of  the  courses."  ^ 

If  science  is  the  art  of  observation,  then  there 
is  room  for  an  organized  system  which  will  include 
all  departments  of  the  world  around  us.  Neither 
in  later  life  does  the  adult  confine  his  observation 
to  local  surroundings.  There  is  criticism  in  the 
fields  of  intellect,  feeling,  and  will ;  there  is  the 
personal  equation  to  be  considered.  Should  not 
educationists  amplify  every  faculty  of  the  power 
of  observation  ? 

Grammar. — This  important  branch  of  English 
was,  until  recently,  a  brain-torturing  exercise  on 
'  words '  and  '  sentences,'  or  parsing  and  analysis. 
Now,  it  is  approaching  the  circle  of  the  child's 
conversation,  and  greater  stress  is  being  laid  on  the 
correct  use  of  words,  and  the  building-up  of 
every-day  sentences.  If  more  facilities  were  given 
to  a  child  in  speaking  under  expert  direction, 
there  are  grounds  for  assuming  that  the  '  address ' 
of  children  would  reveal  signs  of  progress.  Owing 
to  large  classes,  and  the  subjects  taken,  there  is  not 
that  amount  of  interchange  of  opinion   between 

1  Page  74. 
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teacher  and  pupil  which  tends  to  faciHty  in  speech 
on  the  part  o£  the  scholar. 

Geography. — This,  again,  is  a  subject  which  lends 
itself  to  fact  absorption.  There  are  thousands  of 
citizens  who,  in  their  early  days,  have  been  com- 
pelled to  learn  various  dry  facts  relating  to  different 
countries.  Perhaps  they  are  suffering  from  the 
partial  sterilization  of  brain  cells,  because  the 
intellect  was  exercised  in  this  most  unwholesome 
practice.  In  any  case,  it  was  a  waste  of  time  when 
life  itself  is  considered. 

Would  it  not  be  preferable  to  cultivate  the 
'  index  memory,'  that  valuable  asset  of  mind  which, 
when  any  statement  is  made,  brings  up  a  flood  of 
corroborative  evidence  ?  To-day,  all  facts  relating 
to  Geography  are  taught  in  a  more  interesting 
manner  than  formerly,  yet  the  principle  is  the 
same.  Children  must  know  details.  The  Code 
issued  by  the  Education  Department  distinctly 
states,  "  Where  possible,  the  geography  of  the  chief 
foreign  countries  should  also  be  taught  in  some 
detail." 

Is  it  worth  while  ?  Can  a  child  realize  much  of 
any  country  unless  he  hears  a  lantern  lecture  or 
views  a  cinematograph  display  ?  Again,  to  a  child, 
these  educational  aids  may  present  too  much  data 
for  absorption.  Do  many  geographical  facts  remain 
two  years  within  the  knowledge  of  the  child  ?  Is 
not  Geography  to  some  extent  a  subject  for  a  man  ? 
Nor  do  we  find  many  adults — with  the  exception 
of  specialists — ^who  possess  much  definite  knowledge 
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regarding  Arabia,  Siberia,  the  provinces  of  China, 
or  Central  America.  Certainly  some  adults  are 
well  acquainted  with  these  countries,  but  special 
interests  have  induced  the  amplification  of  know- 
ledge. 

So  we  ask,  Could  not  a  scheme  be  formulated 
which  would  induce  the  child  to  study  the  local 
home,  street,  town,  and  country,  all  of  which  are 
incidentally  connected  with  the  scholar's  life  ? 
Other  countries  may  be  mentioned  casually,  or  to 
lesser  or  greater  extent,  if  they  supply  some  objects 
with  which  the  children  are  familiar.  Would  not 
this  increase  a  child's  interest  and  curiosity  ? 
Parents,  in  many  cases,  complain  that  children 
ask  too  many  questions,  yet  in  school  the '  question  ' 
on  the  part  of  the  child  is  the  exception,  not  the 
rule.  The  children  are  docile,  and,  in  many  cases, 
unimaginative.  Would  it  not  be  advisable  to 
include  in  the  amount  of  Geography  which  a  child 
'  lives,'  some  particulars  relating  to  sun,  moon, 
stars,  especially  as  certain  phenomena  are  within 
the  circle  of  a  child's  experience  ?  All  that  is 
required  is  to  amplify  what  he  unconsciously 
absorbs. 

History. — In  the  lower  classes  of  various  schools, 
many  interesting  stories  of  incidents  in  History 
are  related  to  the  scholars ;  but  in  the  higher  classes 
we  find  organized  study  of  periods  of  History. 
Again,  a  teacher  recognizes  the  necessity  of  the 
class  under  his  charge  understanding  every  rami- 
fication of  that  particular  period  in  History.    Once 
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more,  if  the  biography  of  Nelson  is  a  subject  for 
study,  what  more  natural  than  that  every  trivial 
incident  in  the  life  of  our  naval  hero  should  be 
magnified.  "  The  true  patriot  will  not  seek  to  hide 
the  glaring  cruelties  of  his  race,  or  to  cover  its 
sins  by  vulgar  abuse  of  its  enemies ;  he  owes  it  to 
his  generation  to  tell  the  truth  as  he  sees  it,  and 
not  to  falsify  it  for  the  sake  of  glory.  Moreover, 
if  national  prejudices  are  to  be  modified — eradica- 
tion is  impossible — impartiality  in  the  school  history 
is  most  imperative,  for  in  the  majority  of  instances 
men  only  develop  the  notions  received  in  early 
days ;  they  never  read  history  again."  ^ 

In  the  schools,  however,  the  pupil  must  have 
a  nodding  acquaintance  with  dates  and  facts 
(though  these  are  forgotten  later)  ;  an  intelligent 
idea  of  conditions  long  ago  must  be  gained.  Perhaps 
it  might  be  advisable  to  draw  a  veil  over  some  events 
in  History  which  form  part  of  the  school  curriculum. 
If  a  child  is  prevented  from  reading  certain  portions 
of  a  daily  newspaper,  why  should  he  be  taught  the 
life  of  Henry  VIII  ?  These  facts  are  not  within 
the  range  of  a  child's  interests  at  eleven  years  of 
age. 

A  child  lives  in  its  own  world,  and  the  natural 
starting-point  of  History  is  its  own  family.  Again, 
that  child  may  be  led  to  enquire  into  the  previous 
state  of  the  town  or  district  in  which  it  lives. 
So  an  ever-widening  circle  of  research  may  be  built 
up  during  its  school  life.     Events  in  History  may 

^   The  Art  of  Sympathy ^  by  T.  Sharper  Knowlson,  p.  78. 
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be  associated  with  any  lesson  that  suggests  points 
of  contact,  and  a  wider  view  of  the  history  of  man 
and  the  world  generally  may  be  built  up. 

Recitatio7i. — Once  more,  this  subject  tends  to 
the  absorption  by  the  scholars  of  a  certain  quantity 
of  poetry  in  the  school  year.  Naturally,  the  teacher 
with  a  strong  personality  secures  that  each  scholar 
can  repeat  every  line  correctly,  and,  in  addition, 
can  explain  every  difficult  allusion  in  any  stanza. 
The  teacher  and  child  have  done  their  separate 
work  thoroughly,  but  the  various  selections  of 
poetry  may  be  open  to  some  criticism.  The  standard 
is  that  of  matured  culture,  and  the  aim  is  to  fill 
the  child's  mind  with  noble  thoughts — from  with- 
out. But  all  the  faculties  of  childhood  are  not 
developed  to  manhood's  appreciation.  Does  it 
not  seem  absurd  to  introduce  certain  portions  of 
Shakespeare's  works  to  young  children  who  have 
neither  experienced  nor  recognised  the  emotions 
expressed  by  the  bard  ?  Should  not  poems  be 
selected  by  reason  of  the  emotions  that  are  revealed 
in  the  poetry  ?  The  nearer  they  approach  a  child's 
personality,  the  more  suitable. 

A  vast  field  of  children's  poetry  is  awaiting 
exploitation ;  these  are  stories  of  golden  deeds 
which  would  train  memory  in  the  time  set  apart 
for  recitation ;  there  are  famous  books  which 
might  be  outlined. 

A  child  too  is  humorous,  or  at  least  he  can 
appreciate  humour  ;  yet  in  school  we  crush  this 
trait  of  character.     In  the  world  of  business  it  is 
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estimated  that  a  fortune  awaits  the  man  who  can 
organize  children's  entertainments  at  the  seaside, 
or,  in  other  words,  can  reaHze  the  child's  point  of 
view. 

Singing. — Just  for  one  hour  per  week  the  emo- 
tional faculties  of  a  class  are  exercised  in  singing. 
A  high  standard  of  excellence  is  revealed  when  a 
class  can  be  placed  in  front  of  a  two-part  '  test ' 
in  Staff  Notation,  and  sing  through  the  musical 
composition  without  error.  (Perhaps  this  is  ampli- 
fication beyond  rational  limits,  and  life  itself  proves 
the  ultimate  incapacity  of  the  infant  prodigy.) 
Many  voluntary  choirs  would  fail  in  a  similar  test. 
Yet  there  are  many  folk-songs  which  the  child  will 
never  know,  or  only  in  an  incidental  manner.  A 
few  years  ago  the  Whitehall  Code  required  five 
songs  to  be  taught  in  a  year.  Ambitious  choruses 
were  selected,  naturally,  to  '  show  ' ;  to-day  an 
attempt  is  made  to  introduce  more  national 
songs  into  the  scholar's  repertoire.  Is  there  not 
room  for  physical  training  in  breathing  to  a 
larger  extent  instead  of  greater  knowledge  of 
'  theory  '  ? 

Another  question  presents  itself  with  regard 
to  emotional  training  in  schools.  In  the  world  of 
religion  and  politics  the  cultivation  of  the  emotional 
faculties  is  carried  out  to  a  great  extent.  There 
are  few  sermons  and  political  speeches  which  do  not 
contain  some  element  of  sentiment  or  emotional 
feeling.  Children  in  their  school  career  are  deprived 
in  some  measure  from  training  in  feeling,  and  in 
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some  vague  way  they  realize  the  unreality  of  the 
school  course  of  study. 

Manual  Training. — In  the  lower  classes  of  the 
school  Clay  Modelling  is  based  on  the  child's  circle  ; 
the  objects  are  selected  from  the  child's  own 
experience.  There  is  in  certain  parts  of  the  country, 
however,  a  system  of  training  the  hand  and  eye 
by  instructing  children  in  Paper  Mounting  or 
Cardboard  Modelling,  which  forms  excellent  train- 
ing. Once  more  the  finished  product  is  the  test  of 
teaching. 

But  to  a  child  many  of  these  exercises  are  without 
meaning,  save  as  a  disagreeable  lesson  to  be  endured. 
We  argue  that  in  these  separate  branches  of  training 
the  hand  and  eye  the  child's  life  should  provide 
material  for  training.  Instead  of  making  laborious 
models,  why  not  make  others  more  difficult  still, 
which  will  interest  a  child  ?  For  example,  a  house 
could  be  built  from  cardboard  :  even  though  the 
result  be  poor,  the  child  would  receive  training 
with  the  addition  of  self-knowledge  of  incapacity. 
Toys  are  in  keeping  with  a  boy's  stage  of  life  ; 
is  it  not  possible  to  construct  some  in  school  ? 
School  curriculums  generally  lay  themselves  open 
to  an  attack  in  this  connection.  It  appears  as  if  they 
were  framed  with  the  idea  of  introducing  new  facts 
and  difficult  exercises  to  the  children.  This  aim 
may  be  correct,  but  after  years  reveal  a  complete 
cessation  of  interest. 

Is  the  Intellect  trained,  too  much  ? — We  have 
noted  that  what  has  been  termed  fact-megalomania 
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is  rampant  throughout  the  hmd  ;  even  if  disguised 
under  the  aim  of  '  training,'  the  assimilation  of 
knowledge  is  primarily  the  education  of  to-day. 

"  We  need  to  introduce  broader  and  more 
philosophical  conceptions  into  our  educational 
practice  ;  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  pace  with 
the  growth  of  knowledge,  and  absurd  to  add  per- 
petually to  the  burden  imposed  upon  the  student. 
Moreover,  it  is  unnecessary.  If  more  attention 
were  paid  to  teaching  principles  and  their  appli- 
cation, and  less  to  mere  facts,  many  of  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  the  student's  path  is  now 
strewn  would  disappear,  and  he  would  do  effective 
work ;  our  higher  education  is  unfortunately 
afflicted  with  the  disease  of  fact  -  megalomania  ; 
if  the  meaning  of  one-tenth  of  the  facts  we  now 
lay  before  the  student  were  properly  taught  the 
remaining  nine-tenths  might  safely  be  jettisoned."  ^ 

There  remains  the  question  of  the  want  of  balance 
in  training  intellect,  feeling,  and  will.  It  is 
apparent  that  '  feeling '  is  practically  neglected 
or  only  cursorily  touched  upon  in  intellectual  lessons. 
'  Efficiency  '  tends  to  sterilize  the  opportunities  for 
training  feeling  which  present  themselves  in  Scrip- 
ture, Poetry,  Singing,  History.  In  my  humble 
opinion,  a  system  of  emotional  lessons  is  required 
if  the  individual  scholar  seeks  equal  development 
in  personality.  Whatever  in  the  life  of  the  child 
is  an  example  of  emotion,  so  is  it  necessary  for  that 
instance  of  feeling  to  form  the  basis  of  investigation 

^  Professor  Armstrong,  in  The  Mosely  Commission  Report,  p.  20. 
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and  development.  Character-forming  lessons  should 
be  introduced  ;  or,  at  least,  a  stronger  effort  is  needed 
in  this  direction.  But  individual  criticism  of 
children,  however,  would  prove  harmful,  and  in 
this  direction  the  reader  is  referred  to  Life  and 
Manners,  by  F.  J.  Gould. 

Individuality  comes  from  perfect  freedom  ;  it  is 
a  result  of  complete  detachment  from  straining 
ties  of  any  character.  Our  school  system  does  not 
admit  of  the  development  of  individuality ;  to 
many  children  this  unfolds  in  the  street.  Yet 
when  a  boy  has  reached  some  fourteen  years  of  age 
there  may  be  a  distinct  bias  in  varied  directions. 
Cannot  we  prepare  for  this  by  some  kind  of  '  in- 
dividuality '  hours  in  the  school,  providing  exercises 
in  some  branch  of  '  intellect,'  some  evidence  of 
'  feeling,'  all  portrayed  by  '  will '  ? 

How  Will  is  Neglected. — In  the  schools  a  vast 
motor  force  is  shut  oft"  in  the  repression  of  self- 
eft'ort  on  the  part  of  the  scholars.  There  is,  of 
course,  a  certain  amount.  The  brightest  children 
will,  from  varying  reasons,  perform  self-appointed 
tasks.  They  will  learn  facts,  poetry,  or  study 
diligently  at  difficult  tasks ;  but  the  vivacity  of  a 
boy  is  boundless.  Cannot  we  harness  him  to  some 
constructive,  meditative  work,  which  will  conceal 
training  under  various  disguises  ?  A  boy  will 
build  a  snow-man,  yet  detest  shovelling  the  side- 
walk. Perhaps  many  tasks  are  performed  in  a 
spirit  which  is  not  helpful.  There  is  room  for  a 
movement  which  w  ill  train  the  '  joy  '  in  a  boy's 
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life  according  to  the  ends  of  education.  "  The 
will  of  the  child  is  pitifully  feeble,  weaker  in 
the  children  of  the  weak,  stronger  in  the  children 
of  the  strong,  but  hardly  ever  to  be  counted 
upon  as  a  power  in  education.  The  nature  of 
the  child — his  human  nature — being  the  sum  of 
what  he  is  as  a  human  being,  and  what  he  is  in  right 
of  the  stock  he  comes  of,  and  what  he  is  as  the 
result  of  his  own  physical  and  mental  constitution — 
this  nature  is  incalculably  strong.  The  problem 
before  the  educator  is  to  give  the  child  control 
over  his  own  nature,  to  enable  him  to  hold  himself 
in  hand  as  much  in  regard  to  the  traits  we  call  good 
as  to  those  we  call  evil :  many  a  man  makes  ship- 
wreck on  the  rock  of  what  he  grew  up  to  think 
his  characteristic  virtue — his  open-handedness,  for 
instance."  ^ 

From  the  national  aspect  the  conclusions  of  Mr. 
Mosely  regarding  the  training  of  '  will '  are  of 
supreme  importance.  "  I  feel  that  if  we  are  to  hold 
our  position  as  the  dominant  nation — or  one  of  the 
dominant  nations — of  the  world,  we  cannot  afford 
to  lag  behind  in  educational  matters  as  we  are 
now  doing.  What  struck  me  in  going  through  the 
public  schools,  whether  primary  or  college,  of  the 
United  States  was  the  success  attained  in  making  the 
scholars  self-reliant,  in  bringing  out  their  individual 
qualities,  and  teaching  them  to  reason.  Professor 
Armstrong,  one  of  the  Commissioners,  in  his 
presidential  address  to  the  educational  section  of 

^  Home  Education,  by  Miss  Charlotte  M.  Mason,  p.  80. 
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the  British  Association  at  Belfast  in  1902,  laid 
special  stress  upon  this  point,  stating  that  whilst  we 
recognise  three  '  R's '  in  our  system  of  primary- 
education,  vvc  need  to  have  four — the  last  being  the 
development  of  the  reasoning  power  in  the  scholar. 
In  some  respects  this  seems  to  mc  to  be  the  most 
important  factor  of  all  in  American  education,  and  I 
think  it  largely  accounts  for  the  success  of  the  pupils 
in  after  life.  Their  individuality  and  reasoning 
powers  are  developed  to  the  fullest  extent,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  they  make  up  their  minds  at  a 
comparatively  early  age  to  carve  out  a  career  for 
themselves.  The  teachers  appear  to  be  able  to 
accomplish  a  sifting  process,  whereby  a  scholar's 
strong  points  are  singled  out  and  developed,  for  it  is 
being  realised  in  the  United  States  that  all-round 
knowledge,  although  useful  in  itself,  must,  in  the 
present  day  of  fierce  competition,  be  supplemented 
by  the  work  of  specialism  ;  and  the  bulk  of  American 
boys  on  leaving  school,  I  believe,  start  out  with  the 
fixed  determination  to  take  up  a  certain  line  of 
work,  having  largely  fitted  themselves  for  that 
occupation  or  profession  whilst  at  the  public  school 
or  university."  ^ 

Dr.  Abbott  presents  an  interesting  conclusion 
in  Hints  on  Home  Teaching.  "  For  the  development 
of  the  will  two  opposite  kinds  of  exercises  are 
useful. 

"  I. — Sometimes  we  must  set  easy  tasks,  so  as  to 
generate   a   habit   of   reasonable   self-reliance,   and 

1   Page  xiii. 
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prevent  the  pupil  from  becoming  dispirited  by 
continuous  failures. 

"  2. — Sometimes  we  must  set  more  difficult  tasks, 
such  as  involve  some  wholesome  strain  of  the 
powers,  so  as  to  lead  the  child  up  to  a  higher  standard 
of  exertion,  and  to  prevent  him  from  becoming 
too  easily  contented  with  himself."  ^ 

Years  ago  there  were  child  slaves  from  a  physical 
standpoint.  I  assert  that  there  are  to-day  in- 
tellectual slaves,  labouring  under  the  difficulty  of 
mental  work  which,  to  some  degree,  is  as  irksome 
as  the  physical  tasks  of  fifty  years  ago. 

The  streets  to-day,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
represent  the  arena  of  the  child's  vivacity  ;  yet 
an  anomaly  is  presented  in  the  desires  of  statesmen. 
Parliament  passes  various  laws  to  prevent  children 
being  employed  in  their  spare  hours,  yet  does  not 
allow  other  interests  to  fill  the  place  of  these  tasks. 
Mr.  W.  T.  Stead,  in  the  Reviezv  of  Reviews,  some 
years  ago  wrote  of  "  The  Wasted  Wealth  of  King 
Demos,"  with  reference  to  the  policy  which  allowed 
schools  and  playgrounds  to  be  entirely  closed  after 
school  hours.  Is  there  not  room  for  recreative 
schools,  or  some  movement  which  will  result  in  the 
employment  of  children,  otherwise  than  in  the 
streets  ?  Various  schools  in  France  are  at  the 
disposal  of  children  from  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

Ca7i  Equal  'Training  be  Instituted  ? — Compared 
with  some  countries  abroad,  England  does  not 
look  favourably  upon  new  enterprises.    As  a  nation 

^   Page  29, 
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we  may  be  somewhat  lacking  in  initiative.  It  is  only 
when  the  greatest  needs  stand  revealed,  except 
where  business  prospects  are  concerned,  that  we 
take  action.  Yet  in  America  all  manner  of  experi- 
ments are  being  carried  out  ;  in  the  world  of 
education  and  of  business  equal  opportunities  are 
granted  and  welcomed.  There  seems  to  be  room 
in  this  country  for  a  group  of  schools  in  varying 
parts  of  the  country,  to  carry  out  an  experiment 
on  the  lines  of  equal  training  in  intellect,  feeling, 
and  will. 

One  question  immediately  presents  itself  for  an 
answer.  Is  there  sufficient  material  in  a  child's  life 
to  train  naturally  and  suitably  every  mental  attribute 
of  intellect,  and  its  two  allies  ?  Life  itself  gives 
back  the  answer,  there  must  be,  and  educationists 
can  build  from  life's  experience.  If  they  develop 
one  side  only,  it  is  at  the  expense  of  other  and 
equal  branches  of  personality. 

"  As  we  went  from  room  to  room,  in  almost  every 
school  we  visited,  we  were  struck  by  the  large 
amount  of  initiative  displayed  by  the  children,  and 
this  was  encouraged  by  every  means  in  the  teacher's 
power.  The  children  were  taught  to  think,  and 
their  studies  were  intended  to  train  them  to  observe, 
to  imagine,  to  reason,  to  feel,  to  will,  and  then  to 
express.  One  principle  underlies  the  work  and 
determines  the  method — things,  not  signs  for  things, 
are  the  true  source  of  knowledge.  Objects,  facts, 
phenomena  are  observed,  but  then  they  are  always 
compared,    classified,    and    related.      Analysis    and 
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induction  are  used  as  a  means  of  training.  The 
child  from  the  first  is  accustomed  to  think  for 
itself."  ^  This  refers  to  American  methods ;  let  us 
note  a  criticism  of  English  characteristics.  "  Too 
much  attention  is  given  to  specific  subjects,  too 
little  to  the  cultivation  of  mental  power.  To 
succeed  in  any  department  of  life  one  must  know 
certain  things,  and  know  them  well,  but  the  greatest 
requisites  of  all  are  a  trained  mind  and  a  tutored 
eye.  This  is  why  so  many  men,  uneducated  in  the 
accepted  sense  of  the  term,  achieve  successes  of 
considerable  magnitude.  A  course  of  academical 
training  would  have  turned  their  attention  to  other 
pursuits,  and  filled  their  minds  with  other  ideals 
than  those  which  were  eventually  accepted  ;  and 
it  would  have  exerted  a  tendency  to  fit  them  into 
the  common  mould  of  men  instead  of  allowing 
individuality  to  have  full  play."  ^ 

Another  question  may  be  raised.  Can  a  scheme 
be  outlined  which  will  give  equal  training  in  these 
divisions  ?  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  educational 
experts,  men  of  business,  great  statesmen,  men  who 
have  had  the  greatest  experience  in  life,  to  join 
together,  and  build  up  a  scheme  based  on  life  itself 
and  all  its  experiences.  "  All  the  work  of  these 
American  Universities  satisfies  the  two  great  essen- 
tials of  education,  (i)  A  close  relation  with  real 
life  is  always  maintained.    (2)  The  student  is  helped 

^  Maely  Commission  Report,  p.  225,  by  the  Rev.  A.  W. 
Jephson,  m.a. 

^  T.  Sharper  Knowlson,  in  The  Art  of  Success,  p.  104. 
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to  live  in  his  own  times,  and  consequently  to  live 
as  vividly  and  valuably  as  possible."  ^ 

But  in  a  later  section  I  hope  to  show  that  the 
child  itself  will  give  us  all  we  ask  in  the  form  of  data. 
In  a  word,  the  child  supplies  facts,  theories,  con- 
ceptions, aspirations,  and  teachers  merely  lead  on  to 
wider  and  deeper  circles  of  experience.  But  this 
means  upheaval  if  carried  out  !  Yet,  if  the  results 
of  experimental  schools  justify  the  means,  why  not  ? 
Cannot  we  '  scrap  '  educational  methods  and  aims, 
as  the  Americans  throw  away  superseded  machinery  ? 

''  We  must  learn  from  America  and  Germany. 
Let  us  take  from  America  the  true  principle  that 
money  is  the  test  of  countries  and  men,  and  that  big 
countries  are  simply  enormous  firms  which  we  must 
judge  according  to  their  dividends.  Let  us  take 
from  Germany  the  true  principle  that  commercial 
success  must  have  as  a  foundation  industrial 
success,  and  that  big  countries  arc  simply  enormous 
firms  whose  success  must  be  judged  by  the  equality 
of  their  productions.  Let  us  combine  these  two 
principles  with  the  steadiness  that  is  lacking  to  the 
American  and  the  enterprise  that  is  lacking  to  the 
German.  Let  us  reorganise  our  educational  ac- 
tivities in  accordance  with  these  principles,  and  we 
shall  soon  stand  again  at  the  head  of  commercial 
and  industrial  progress."  '"^ 


^  The  Education  of  To-moirozv,  by  John  Stewart  Remington,  p.  58. 
2  y^;V.,  p.  III. 
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Chapter  V 
How  to  Remedy  Weakness 

The  child  himself — The  battle  of  subjects — The  five  subjects — 
Methods  of  expression — The  apex  of  education — A  suggested 
time-table — Methods  of  training — A  possible  objection. 

"  Life  is  daily  becoffiing  more  complex,  more  difficult. 
It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  solve  its  problems  before  facing 
its  facts,  its  possibilities,  its  limitations.  It  is  worse  than 
useless  to  attempt  to  develop  odd  bits  of  a  child's  nature  regard- 
less of  the  other  bits,  and  we  all  know  the  worth  of  hothouse 
goodness.  The  conditions  of  life  for  our  street  childre^i  imply, 
roughly  speaking,  all  the  physical  ills  that  are  the  natural  con- 
sequences of  insufficient  food,  clothing,  and  water,  bad  air,  and 
unhealthy  parentage  ;  the  mental  ills  arising  from  utter  lack 
of  me?ital  training  for  many  generations,  and  intelligence 
stunted  from  physical  causes,  and,  lastly,  moral  ills  due  to  the 
lack  of  home  life,  and  of  home  and  religious  training^  ^ 

IN  previous  sections  of  this  little  book  I  have 
endeavoured  to  prove  the  existence  of  defects, 
and  attempted  to  indicate  their  various  causes. 
But  in  outlining  the  constructive  elements  of  our 
scheme  for  educational  reorganization,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  compromise  a  little  with  the  conditions  of 
every-day  life.  Apparently  there  are  two  aims 
of  education:   (i)   the  training  for  existence;   (2) 

^   Progress  in  Women^s  Education,  p.  76. 
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the  development  of  personality.  If  educationists 
specialize  on  the  training  for  existence,  then  em- 
ployers would  find  less  ground  for  complaint.  If 
personality  is  developed,  then  the  national  aspect 
has  received  due  recognition.  I  hope  that  these 
two  aims  are  possible  of  attainment  under  '  circle  ' 
teaching,  and  for  the  standard  turn  to — 

The  Child  Hiuiself. — Is  there  not  room  for  more 
definite  impressions  on  the  part  of  psychologists 
relating  to  the  nebulous  state  of  a  child's  mentality  ? 
It  will  be  granted  that  hazy  conceptions  in  childhood 
are  the  general  rule.  One  wonders  if  natural 
training  necessitates  the  hazy  interminghng  of  every 
subject  of  study  that  appeals  to  a  child.  It  is 
admitted  that  the  younger  the  child  the  greater 
is  the  need  of  variety  and  points  of  contact.  Docs 
it  not  seem  natural  for  the  time  devoted  to  each 
subject  at  a  single  sitting  to  be  extended  as  years 
increase  in  number  ?  This  extension  of  time  for 
each  subject  is  an  accepted  fact  in  the  Primary 
Schools  of  this  country,  but  I  desire  to  prove  that 
the  Infant  School  lessons  should  not  be  in  '  compart- 
ment '  lessons,  but  grouped  under  the  headings  of 
Intellect,  FeeHng,  and  Will.  For  example,  a  child 
of  four  requires  three  minutes'  counting,  five 
minutes'  conversation  about  a  picture,  a  few  minutes 
printing  letters,  and  similar  rapid  changes  of  interest. 
This  is  not  possible  in  a  class  where  a  stated  time 
must  be  devoted  to  a  certain  subject  according  to 
regulations. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  '  compartment '- 
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like  lessons  which  treat  of  every  minute  detail 
relating  to  any  specified  subject  selected  for  tuition. 
Is  not  this  contrary  to  life  itself  ?  Each  year  we 
absorb  fresh  facts,  and  old  facts  take  a  new  signifi- 
cance as  years  go  by.  Does  not  this  seem  to  suggest 
that  lessons  should  be  taken  over  and  over  again 
in  order  to  furnish  fresh  ideas  and  surmises  ? 

In  our  schools  it  certainly  would  appear  that  our 
chief  aim  is  to  introduce  unfamiliar  matter  to  the 
scholar.  Yet  in  life,  does  not  a  child  immediately — 
in  a  momentary  flash  of  thought — pass  over  what  he 
has  unconsciously  learnt,  and  go  on  in  his  search  for 
knowledge  ?  "  Humanity  has  progressed  solely  by 
self -instruction  ;  and  that  to  achieve  the  best  results 
each  mind  must  progress  somewhat  after  the  same 
fashion  is  continually  proved  by  the  marked  success 
of  self-made  men.  Those  who  have  been  brought 
up  under  the  ordinary  school-drill,  and  have 
carried  away  with  them  the  idea  that  education  is 
practicable  only  in  that  style,  will  think  it  hopeless 
to  make  children  their  own  teachers.  If,  however, 
they  will  call  to  mind  that  the  all-important 
knowledge  of  surrounding  objects  which  a  child 
gets  in  its  early  years  is  got  without  help — if  they 
will  remember  that  a  child  is  self-taught  in  the  use 
of  its  mother-tongue — if  they  will  estimate  the 
amount  of  that  experience  of  life,  that  out-of-school 
wisdom  which  every  boy  gathers  for  himself — 
if  they  will  mark  the  unusual  intelligence  of  the 
uncared-for  London  gamin,  as  shown  in  all  the 
directions  in  which  his  faculties  have  been  tasked — 
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if,  further,  they  will  think  how  many  minds  have 
struggled  up  unaided,  not  only  through  the  mysteries 
of  our  irrationally  planned  curriculum,  but  through 
hosts  of  other  obstacles  besides,  they  will  find  it  a 
not  unreasonable  conclusion,  that  if  the  subjects 
be  put  before  him  in  right  order  and  right  form, 
any  pupil  of  ordinary  capacity  will  surmount  his 
successive  difficulties  with  but  little  assistance. 
Who  indeed  can  watch  the  ceaseless  observation 
and  enquiry  and  inference  going  on  in  a  child's 
mind,  or  listen  to  its  acute  remarks  on  matters 
within  the  range  of  its  faculties,  without  perceiving 
that  these  powers  which  it  manifests,  if  brought 
to  bear  systematically  upon  any  studies  within  the 
same  range,  would  readily  master  them  without  help  ? 
The  need  for  perpetual  telling  is  the  result  of  our 
stupidity,  not  of  the  child's.  We  drag  it  away  from 
the  facts  in  which  it  is  interested,  and  which  it  is 
actively  assimilating  of  itself  ;  we  put  before  it 
facts  far  too  complex  for  it  to  understand,  and 
therefore  distasteful  to  it ;  finding  that  it  will  not 
voluntarily  acquire  these  facts,  we  thrust  them  into 
its  mind  by  force  of  threats  and  punishment ;  by 
thus  denying  the  knowledge  it  craves,  and  cramming 
it  with  knowledge  it  cannot  digest,  we  produce  a 
morbid  state  of  its  faculties,  and  a  consequent 
disgust  for  knowledge  in  general ;  and  when,  as  a 
result  partly  of  the  stolid  indolence  we  have  brought 
on,  and  partly  of  still-continued  unfitness  in  its 
studies,  the  child  can  understand  nothing  without 
explanation,  and  becomes  a  mere  passive  recipient 
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of  our  instruction,  we  infer  that  education  must 
necessarily  be  carried  on  thus."  ^ 

The  Battle  of  Subjects. — Another  principle  which 
must  be  discussed  before  a  definite  scheme  of 
reform  is  promulgated  is  that  relating  to  what 
subjects  should  find  a  place  in  the  school  curriculum. 
Much  objection  has  been  taken  to  various  subjects 
which  have  been  introduced  in  various  quarters. 
'  Fads '  is  the  generic  criticism  which  has  been 
applied  in  many  cases,  sometimes  without  cause. 

Does  there  not  seem  something  wrong  if  an 
exercise  or  '  fad  '  is  introduced  in  the  schools,  and 
its  use  is  not  clear  either  to  child  or  parent  ? 
If  the  '  fad  '  is  correct  from  an  educational  stand- 
point, then  apparently  it  must  not  be  applied  in 
an  intelligent  manner  by  the  teachers  to  the  lives 
of  the  children.  For  example,  parents,  or  non- 
educationists,  cannot  see  the  utility  of  gumming 
bits  of  paper  on  a  card.  Can  the  children  ?  But 
would  not  every  single  critic,  young  or  old,  under- 
stand the  educational  aim  if  a  cardboard  house  was 
being  constructed  ? 

In  answer  to  the  criticisms  relating  to  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  subjects  already  taught  in  the  schools,  I 
would  suggest  still  more  branches  of  mental  effort. 
The  limit  would  be  that  of  the  child's  experience.  I 
would  endeavour  to  train  every  faculty  of  the  scholar, 
whether  mental,  physical,  or  spiritual.  In  place 
of  a  multitude  of  subjects — uncorrelated  to  a  large 
extent  in  the  schools — I  would  group  life's  training 

^  Education :  Intellectual^  Morale  and  Physical^  by  Herbert  Spencer. 
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under  natural  divisions.  So  my  suggested  scheme 
contains  four  subjects  for  '  Intellectual '  activity, 
various  lessons  for  expression  of  '  Feeling,'  together 
with  definite  training  in  '  Will.'  I  claim  that 
criticism  would  diminish  because  all  observers  would 
note  that  every  exercise  was  in  intimate  connection 
with  the  child's  life.  Further,  a  balanced  education 
would  result,  being  outlined  on  the  basis  of  the 
circle  of  the  child's  interests.  It  may  be  stated  that 
this  '  circle  '  teaching  requires  that  no  fact  must 
be  told  to  a  scholar  unless  there  is  something  in  a 
child's  life  to  which  it  can  be  linked,  or,  better  still, 
the  child  suggests  the  necessary  amplification  of 
knowledge. 

So  in  the  lower  classes  of  a  school  if  four  subjects 
were  studied,  more  or  less  hazily,  it  will  be  found 
that  later  teaching  will  become  more  definite  in 
character.  But  some  teacher  asks,  "  How  shall  we 
commence  ?  "  I  would  reply,  "  You  are  taking  the 
lowest  class  in  the  Infants'  department.  Your 
scholars  have  already  learned  many  facts  from  life. 
Take  each  division  of  personality,  and  upon  the 
basis  of  information  supplied  by  the  scholars,  build 
and  add.  Lead  them  on  and  they  will  struggle  for 
expression.  Now  is  the  time  to  suggest  a  word. 
They  will  remember  that  word  if  conscious  of  its 
need."  As  an  example,  the  child  might  be  ques- 
tioned upon  the  kitchen  at  home. 

In  Chapter  ix,  sign-posts  are  provided,  indi- 
cating thousands  of  lessons,  taking  years  of  study, 
which  lie  within  the  reach  of  each  child.     I  hope 
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to  prove  that  *  circle  '  teaching  is  necessary  for 
existence  and  development.  Even  within  a  room 
are  objects  of  various  manufacture  which  would 
provide  material  for  adult  study.  Could  not  a  child 
puzzle  out  how  a  picture  frame  is  made  ?  That 
scholar  might '  invent '  in  its  own  mind  the  machine 
already  in  use. 

7he  Four  Subjects. — In  our  desire  to  educate  the 
child  in  every  mental  trait  of  personality,  we  must 
select  labels  for  the  different  branches  of  knowledge 
we  desire  a  child  to  explore.  Then,  having  selected 
these,  in  the  first  place  from  the  intellectual  field, 
we  must  proceed  to  emotional  characteristics,  and 
from  the  intellectual  subjects  devise  various  aids 
to  emotional  training,  or  arrange  for  lessons  which 
are  purely  emotional  in  purpose.  Nor  must  the 
*  will '  be  lost  sight  of  ;  it  will  be  necessary  for 
distinct  training  in  this  characteristic.  It  should 
permeate  intellectual  and  sense  training,  and  purely 
'  will '  lessons  must  be  instituted  if  found  to  be 
necessary.  '  Circle '  teaching  consists  of  four  in- 
tellectual subjects,  together  with  separate  lessons 
in  '  FeeHng  '  and  '  Will.' 

I  am  indebted  to  T.  Sharper  Knowlson  in  the 
Century  Students^  Manual  for  a  grouping  of  subjects 
which  will  bear  strict  examination.  He  states  : 
"  The  point  to  be  emphasized  ib  this  :  that  Enghsh, 
Science,  Mathematics,  Sociology,  and  Drawing 
instruct  us  in  the  art  of  living.  They  fit  us  for  a 
competitive  area  ;  they  supply  the  best  training  for 
the  mental  faculty,  whilst  they  leave  the  door  open 
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for  the  exercise  of  those  finer  emotions  to  which 
rank  utiHty  is,  and  always  will  be,  held  in  utter 
abhorrence."  ^ 

Professor  Hagmann  represents  the  purely  edu- 
cational aspect  in  Reforms  in  Primary  Education. 
"  The  nature  of  children  should  be  the  basis  on 
which  all  school-work  should  be  built,  and  the  one 
and  only  aim  pursued  should  be  the  development 
of  pupils,  not  in  view  of  any  future  needs,  but  for 
the  sake  of  development  alone."  Under  the 
economic  conditions  of  to-day  has  not  existence  the 
first  claim  upon  education  ? 

Let  me  apply  these  subjects  to  the  Primary 
Schools  in  relation  to  the  '  circle  '  theory.  English 
may  be  regarded  as  the  label  for  Reading,  Writing, 
and  Arithmetic.  Science  relates  to  any  scientific 
evidence  that  is  presented  to  the  child  in  the  circle 
of  life.  Mathematics — or  symbols — is  a  more  or  less 
adult  form  of  training,  and  can  be  only  incidentally 
introduced  into  Primary  Schools.  Sociology  is  the 
study  of  the  world — the  physical  and  personal 
elements  that  surround  the  child.  Drawing  seeks 
to  develop  a  latent  form  of  expression.  To  these 
add  definite  '  emotional '  and  '  will '  lessons,  and  the 
scheme  is  briefly  outHned. 

It  will  be  granted  that  these  four  subjects  are 
capable  of  being  minutely  subdivided,  and  it  would 
not  prove  a  difficult  task  to  apply  each  separate 
division  to  the  life  of  a  child.  If  any  data  which 
is  *  foreign  '  to  the  life  of  a  child  is  introduced  by 

1  Page  88. 
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a  teacher,  then  this  method  stands  condemned 
according  to  the  '  circle  '  theory.  Does  it  not  seem 
the  duty  of  a  teacher  to  find  out  every  hazy  con- 
ception of  a  child  and  lead  it  towards  clarity  of 
vision  ? 

Let  me  supply  an  example.  A  youngster  of  six 
years  may  be  introduced  to  sociological  studies 
by  questions  relating  to  a  policeman.  That  is  the 
natural  stage  ;  later  years  present  an  ever-increasing 
circle  of  interests  in  Councillors,  Lord  Mayors, 
INIembers  of  Parliament,  House  of  Lords,  the 
Sovereign.  Dr.  Abbott  states  :  "  Even  a  boy  of 
eight  or  nine  can  understand  the  use  of  a  soldier, 
a  policeman,  a  law  court,  and  a  legislative  assembly, 
and  can  be  taught  to  divide  the  functions  of 
government  into  law-making,  judging,  and  law- 
executing,  or,  in  other  words,  the  legislative,  the 
judicial,  and  the  executive.  Then,  since  soldiers 
and  policemen  must  be  paid,  roads  repaired,  lighted, 
and  swept,  the  questions  will  arise,  '  Who  is  to  keep 
the  money  which  the  tax-gatherer  collects  from 
us  ?  '  *  Who  is  to  settle  how  much  money  shall  be 
collected  ?  '  '  Who  is  to  tell  the  soldiers  what 
enemy  is  to  be  attacked,  and  when  ?  '  '  Who  is  to 
make  rules  for  the  policemen  that  they  may  know 
when  to  take  people  up  ? '  '  And  who  is  to  decide 
what  is  to  be  done  with  people  thus  taken  up  ?  ' 
Shall  it  be  one  ruler,  or  fifty  rulers,  or  shall  all  the 
rich  people  rule,  or  shall  all  the  people  without 
exception  meet  together  and  rule  ?  "  ^ 

^   }lints  on  Home  Teaching. 
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"  In  American  schools,  '  Civics,'  as  it  is  called, 
forms  a  prominent  feature  of  almost  every  school, 
elementary  and  otherwise.  Books  are  used  on  this 
subject  in  every  school,  and  far  better  books  than 
any  I  have  seen  on  the  subject  at  home.  The  result 
is  that  every  American  child  knows  the  extent  of 
what  I  may  now  call  the  American  Empire,  Guam 
and  all.  He  knows  the  States  and  principal  towns, 
rivers  and  mountains,  and,  better  still,  he  knows 
how  he  is  governed  and  why.  All  the  complicated 
arrangements  for  the  election  of  the  President  arc 
well  known.  He  knows  the  Ministers  of  State,  and 
what  each  is  responsible  for.  He  knows  all  his  own 
State  officials  at  least  by  name,  and  can  tell  you  what 
they  do.  This  teaching  of  civics  seemed  to  me 
admirable,  and  might  well  be  copied.  Not  that  I 
wish  to  see  the  '  flagolatry  '  of  New  York  introduced 
into  our  schools,  but  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that 
the  Union  Jack  ought  to  be  displayed  on  all  national 
occasions,  and  the  children  should  know  something 
of  its  history.  The  books  used  for  teaching  American 
patriotism  would  be  a  revelation  to  most  of  our 
authors,  compilers,  and  teachers."  ^ 

Mr.  H.  Thiselton  Mark  also  states  :  "  A  device 
known  as  the  '  school-city,'  whereby  the  forms  and 
titles  of  municipal  government  are  transferred  to  the 
school  as  its  model  of  pupil  government,  is  to  be 
found  in  several  schools.  With  regard  to  this, 
however,  after  much  sympathetic  study  of  it,  one 

^  7he  Mosely  Commission  Report,  p.  226,  by  the  Rev.  A.  W. 
Jephson,  m.a. 
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is  bound  to  think  that  the  spirit  of  school-citizenship 
can  be  calculated  without  a  precocious  officialdom."^ 

The  Methods  of  Expression. — In  all  ranks  and 
stages  of  life  there  is  a  desire,  sometimes  a  struggle, 
on  the  part  of  individuals,  for  the  expression  of 
individuality.  In  matured  thought,  and  from  the 
standard  of  the  highest  development,  we  find  Art, 
Poetry,  and  Song,  with  their  separate  exponents. 
Can  we  assume  that  the  requirements  of  self- 
expression  are  satisfied  when  the  powers  of  the 
individual  are  exploited  in  more  or  less  voluntary 
effort  ?  Apparently  this  condition  applies  equally 
to  mature  and  immature  thought  ;  therefore  it  is 
necessary  to  examine  the  question  of  self-expression 
from  the  child's  standpoint.  If  any  subject  is 
introduced  to  a  child  which  is  not  in  the  rational 
order  of  self-expression,  then  it  follows  that  artificial 
results  are  a  natural  consequence.  How  does  a  child 
express  its  personality  ?  In  intellect,  speech  and 
drawing  are  the  vehicles  of  communication,  and 
writing  is  a  stage  of  later  growth.  But  writing  is 
artificial  :  it  is  not  natural  for  a  boy  to  '  write  ' 
when  only  four  years  old.  Still,  artificial  accom- 
plishments are  easily  learnt  when  we  have  realized 
their  importance.  It  w^ould  seem  necessary  to 
teach  writing  when  the  need  for  it  has  become 
apparent  to  a  child.  This  may  be  at  five,  or  six,  or 
ten  years  of  age,  or  still  later,  but  then  the  writing 
should  be  associated  with  actual  life. 

Another  point  of  discussion  may  be  introduced 

1   Individuality  in  American  Education,  p.  113. 
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here.  If  these  three  methods  of  expression  are 
employed  to-day  in  the  gaining  of  intellectual 
facihty,  is  there  not  room  for  their  use  in  the  fields 
of  Emotion  and  Will  ?  Cannot  we  talk,  draw,  and 
write  about  sense  subjects  ?  Cannot  we  harness 
the  child's '  will '  in  these  fields  of  expression  ? 

7he  Afex  of  Education. — In  discussing  the  training 
of  expression  in  emotion,  one  question  quickly 
attains  prominence.  I  refer  to  an  important 
portion  of  the  facts  of  life,  to  the  sexual  question 
which  is  shirked  universally.  Year  by  year  the 
circle  of  development  is  expanding  in  a  child,  while 
one  of  the  great  motor  forces  of  humanity  is  left 
undiscussed.  If  this  be  correct,  any  scheme  for 
training  the  young  citizen  fails  in  life's  requirements 
if  this  subject  is  left  for  self-expression.  There  is  no 
need  to  labour  the  point,  and  show  the  necessity 
for  such  distinct  training  in  the  schools.  Life  itself, 
in  many  ways,  reveals  the  results  of  parental  and 
teacher's  neglect. 

As  educationists  we  are  compelled  to  decide 
whether  this  branch  of  life  should  be  dealt  with 
by  parents  or  teachers,  or  whether  the  child  be 
left  to  self-education.  It  must  be  one  of  the  three. 
The  parents,  in  most  cases,  may  be  put  on  one  side ; 
there  remains  the  teacher  and  the  child.  We  can 
reduce  this  further  to  training  by  the  teacher  in 
order  to  counteract  the  innuendoes,  sniggers,  stories, 
experiences  of  the  child,  and  the  corresponding 
circle  of  companions.  What  an  injustice  to  a  child 
who  has  to  grope  through  painful  years  without  a 
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helping  hand  !  Cannot  we  make  a  commencement 
in  the  Infants'  School,  and  train  year  by  year  to  a 
gradual  appreciation  of  facts  ? 

But  there  remains  that  English  characteristic 
which  prefers  that  the  discussion  of  unpleasant 
things  should  be  shirked  or  burked  ;  that  any  detail 
which  causes  us  to  ponder  honestly  over  the  facts 
of  life  is  immodest  and  vulgar.  Let  us  go  to  life 
itself,  however.  If  we  consider  any  facts  of  life  as 
beneath  intelligent  discussion,  do  we  not  set  our- 
selves on  a  pinnacle  of  criticism  which  is  above 
humanity  ?  In  the  facts  and  functions  of  life 
itself  there  can  be  no  vulgarity  or  immodesty. 
These  can  exist  only  in  the  thought  of  the  critic. 

But  can  sexual  physiology  be  mentioned  in  the 
schools  ?  Every  teacher  knows  the  sniggers  of  his 
pupils  on  certain  occasions  when  something  may 
be  said  that  possesses  a  '  double  entendre^  and  to  a 
teacher  those  silent  chuckles  are  the  revelation  of  the 
outside  life  of  the  child.  The  teacher  may,  and 
often  does,  inculcate  a  little  respect  for  the  facts  of 
life,  but  this  casual  word  in  season  is  really  shirking 
the  issue. 

Is  it  possible  for  every  child  in  the  higher  stan- 
dards of  our  schools  to  have  one  lesson,  or  a  series 
of  lessons,  dealing  with  sexual  physiology  ?  If  so, 
the  sexes  should  be  quite  separate,  and  the  head- 
master or  mistress  the  sole  teacher  present. 

Again,  if  the  teacher  shirks  conversing  with  the 
scholars  on  this  subject,  is  it  not  possible  to  supply 
a  set  of  reading-books  dealing  with  this  subject  in 
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poetical  and  pure  language  ?  The  older  children 
might  read  these  through  silently.  But  there  is 
room  for  a  scheme  which  would  lead  to  the  revela- 
tion furnished  by  these  reading-books.  Is  there  not 
an  opportunity  for  correlation  of  this  subject  with 
botany  and  natural  history  ?  It  is  our  duty  as 
educationists,  having  perceived  the  necessity,  to 
evolve  the  means  of  coping  with  it. 

A  suggested  Time-table  for  Schools. — An  examina- 
tion of  this  time-table  ^  will  reveal  some  little  differ- 
ences when  compared  with  the  ordinary  chart 
which  is  hung  up  in  every  school  for  the  direction 
of  the  teaching  staff.  In  one  certain  sense,  this 
table  is  a  theoretical  division  of  studies,  or  an 
explanation  of  the  principles  which  might  underlie 
scholastic  training. 

The  school  week  is  divided  into  sections  relating 
to  intellect,  feeling,  and  will.  To-day  the  school 
time-tables  reveal  an  intellectual  bias,  but  if  equal 
training  is  required  definite  provision  must  be  made 
for  each  branch  of  personality. 

Out  of  the  27i  hours  w'hich  children  spend 
in  school,  I  desire  to  devote  I2i  to  intellect, 
7i  to  feeling,  and  71  to  will.  It  is  granted  that 
feeling  and  will  are  exercised  to  some  extent  in  the 
intellectual  lessons  (though  too  little  perhaps),  so 
the  division  is  not  apparently  equal  in  time. 

In  this  time-table  Religious  Instruction  is  taken  in 
the  first  half-hour.  This  is  a  compromise  with  the 
present-day  conditions,  but  there  is  no  reason  why 

1  See  next  two  pages. 
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this  important  branch  of  training  should  not  be 
taken  at  other  periods  of  the  day.  This  earhest 
subject  in  the  day's  work  is  followed  by  Arithmetic 
when  the  children  are  at  the  intellectual  zenith, 
and  as  the  teacher  will  be  straining  his  or  her  voice 
in  training  the  class  in  mental  calculation,  reading 
is  selected  as  the  second  lesson.  Writing,  including 
oral  work,  again  will  provide  a  strain  for  teacher 
and  child,  but  in  the  last  three-quarters  of  the  school 
morning,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  child  might 
evidence  the  '  will '  in  subjects  which  are  indicated 
in  another  portion  of  this  volume. 

In  the  afternoon  session  I  suggest  the  provision 
of  lessons  in  feeling  or  emotion,  when  the  children 
are  in  a  physical  condition  necessary  for  such  work. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  greater  portion  of  the 
morning  session  is  devoted  to  training  as  an  equip- 
ment for  existence,  while  the  afternoons  encourage 
self-development,  seeing  that  2  hours  per  week  are 
given  to  drawing  lessons,  H  hours  to  science,  and 
li  to  sociological  studies.  These  intellectual  sub- 
jects are  divided  according  to  their  relative  import- 
ance to  life  itself. 

I  believe  that  a  child  will  have  its  interest  aroused 
at  the  latter  end  of  the  day  by  being  allowed  to 
express  its  own  personality  in  some  form  of  '  will ' 
exercise.  It  is  suggested  that  these  exercises  in 
will  should  induce  concentration  during  the  morning 
session  ;   in  the  afternoon,  self-effort. 

Methods  of  Traini?ig. — In  examining  this  section 
of  constructive  effort,  the  teacher  and  his  or  her 
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training  comes  under  review,  because  so  much 
responsibility  would  be  thrown  on  the  teaching 
staff  if  '  circle  '  tuition  became  the  general  rule. 
But  in  the  specialized  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
teaching  there  are  thousands  of  workers  in  the 
schools  who  are  experts  in  this  subject  ;  there  is, 
therefore,  no  difficulty  in  assuming  that,  if  a  system 
of  educational  reorganization  were  carried  out, 
the  staff  would  be  ecjual  to  the  efforts  required  from 
them. 

During  the  period  of  training  in  the  Normal 
College  a  teacher  is  presented  with  the  best  ex- 
amples of  teaching  from  IVIasters  of  Method,  and, 
in  addition,  absorbs  educational  ideas  and  aims  from 
model  schools  and  standard  works.  When  the  period 
of  training  is  over,  the  student  proceeds  to  some 
particular  school  within  the  British  Isles,  and — here 
is  the  irony  of  it  all — throws  off  the  jacket  of  high 
aims,  and  works  away  at  the  Sisyphean  task  of 
inculcating  facts. 

This  view  may  be  combated,  but  the  young 
teacher,  in  self-defence,  quickly  notes  that  efficiency 
in  one  or  a  dozen  subjects  is  the  first  step  towards 
a  rise  in  salary  or  promotion  to  a  headship.  Effi- 
ciency is  desirable  in  many  particulars,  but  the 
tendency  in  educational  circles  is  towards  an  un- 
natural exposition  of  this  admirable  trait.  If 
schools  are  built  for  feeding  children  with  informa- 
tion, efficiency  is  the  natural  test,  but  if  training 
is  the  chief  aim,  facts  are  subsidiary,  and  another 
method   of   testing   must   be  outlined.     Provision 
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for  suitable  methods  of  inspection  if  '  circle  '  tuition 
became  the  rule  will  be  found  later. 

Here  I  will  give  some  definite  particulars  regarding 
types  of  teaching  in  a  school  devoted  to  '  circle  ' 
training.  Let  us  take  the  schools  as  they  now 
exist,  with  staffs  of  highly  trained  assistants.  The 
'  head  '  either  of  Infant,  Junior,  or  Senior  Depart- 
ments gives  instructions  to  the  staff  of  assistant 
teachers  that  no  syllabus  of  definite  instruction  will 
be  supplied.  No  new  facts  must  be  told  to  a  pupil 
except  as  an  amplification  of  the  child's  circle. 
Each  assistant  teacher  is  engaged  to  train  thirty  to 
sixty  children.  As  each  child  has  a  separate  existence 
with  varying  experiences,  so  no  two  children  are 
alike,  though  mutually  helpful  if  brought  to- 
gether. 

Now  the  teacher  must  understand  that  life's 
education  consists  of  certain  intellectual  subjects, 
together  with  correlated  and,  in  many  cases, 
separated  lessons  in  emotion  and  will.  The  time- 
table will  be  divided  according  to  the  age  and 
capacity  of  the  children.  Opportunity  must  be 
provided  for  organized  play.  As  written  reports 
are  necessary  to  bureaucracy,  let  blank  books  be 
supplied  to  the  teachers  with  spaces  for  each  subject 
explored  by  the  scholars.  Let  these  include  sections 
for  reports  of  '  Feeling  '  and  '  Will.'^ 

The  teacher  is  thus  cast  upon  his  resources  for 
the  time  being.  This  might  result  in  more  indi- 
viduality being  displayed  in  the  teaching  world. 
Certainly  an  effort  would  have  to  be  made  by  that 
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teacher  in  some  direction  bearing  on  the  child's 
life,  or,  to  quote  Sir  Joshua  Fitch  in  his  conception 
of  Socratic  teaching,  "  To  show  him  that  there 
were  latent  difficulties  in  many  things  which  seemed 
very  simple ;  that  plausible  and  well-sounding 
general  propositions  admitted  of  exceptions  and 
qualifications  which  were  often  unsuspected,  and 
that  till  these  things  had  been  recognized  and  care- 
fully examined  it  was  premature  to  dogmatize  about 
them — all  this  appeared  to  him  a  needful  part  of 
intellectual  disciphne.  And  if,  on  reading  what 
are  called  the  '  dialogues  of  search,'  you  observe 
that  they  end  in  nothing  but  mere  negative  con- 
clusions, and  bring  you  to  no  definite  statement  of 
truth,  you  may  bear  in  mind  that  though  this 
result  may  seem  disappointing,  and  though  it  un- 
doubtedly disappointed  his  disciples  very  often, 
it  would  not  have  disappointed  him.  For  if  he 
could  clear  away  illusions,  and  make  people  see  the 
difference  between  what  they  knew  and  what  they 
did  not  know,  and  so  put  them  into  a  better  con- 
dition for  arriving  at  conclusions  for  themselves, 
he  thought  he  had  done  them  a  greater  intellectual 
service  than  if  he  had  provided  them  with  any 
ready-made  conclusions,  however  valuable."  ^ 

As  to  what  are  the  separate  sections  of  each 
branch  outHned  in  the  time-table,  I  w^ould  refer 
the  reader  to  the  last  chapter,  where  an  outline 
of  suggested  subjects  for  study  is  given,  together 
with  various  ramifications  requiring  many  years  of 
^  Lectures  on  Tcachiiig,  p.  163. 
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application,  and  from  the  '  circle  '  point  of  view, 
all  suggested  by  the  child. 

At  the  end  of  a  day's  work  all  general  conceptions 
of  the  children  would  be  honestly  written  down 
in  the  Report  Book  by  the  teacher  in  charge.  A 
teacher  might  commune  with  himself  in  this 
manner  :  "  Yes  !  that  boy  had  research  in  shopping 
sums,  morality  in  being  honest,  willingness  to  run 
errands  and  helping  in  home  duties."  A  written 
report  on  the  Science  lesson  would  read  as  follows  : 
"  Children  told  all  they  knew  about  a  tramcar, 
one  helped  the  other,  what  one  did  not  know 
other  members  of  class  supplied.  One  boy  could 
explain  the  motor  apparatus,  because  his  father  is 
a  driver.  After  school  I  noticed  some  scholars 
had  proceeded  to  the  local  terminus,  and  were 
questioning  another  driver.  He  was  explaining 
various  points." 

Other  entries  might  read  as  follows  : — 
(i)  "  Each  child   every  Saturday  takes   a  walk, 
and  we  are  building,  week  by  week,  a  Plasticine 
Model  of  the  district." 

(2)  "  We  are  keeping  in  the  school  a  record 
book  of  good  deeds  seen,  not  done,  by  the  chil- 
dren." 

(3)  "  Two  picture  frames  were  brought  from  the 
Woodw^ork  Centre  for  the  school.  Some  boys 
are  making  a  '  present '  for  their  mother." 

(4)  "  To-day  we  had  writing  drill.  One  quarter 
of  an  hour  was  spent  in  letter  formation,  and  the 
remaining   quarter   of   an   hour   in   rapid   writing 
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necessary  for  an  office.  One  boy  wrote  two  hundred 
and  fifty  words." 

(5)  "  This  afternoon  the  Sociology  lesson  was 
extended  because  a  miniature  General  Election  took 
place.  Two  boys  put  up  as  candidates  and  ex- 
pounded their  views  on  school,  games,  prospects  of 
work,  etc.  The  '  head  '  was  the  Returning  Officer,  I 
was  the  Presiding  Officer.  Four  boys  were  clerks, 
one  was  a  policeman,  another  a  suffragette.  Polling 
places  were  erected  by  blackboards,  the  wastepaper 
basket  was  covered  with  brown  paper.  The  police- 
man was  on  guard  beside  this  imitation  ballot-box. 
A  list  of  voters  was  prepared,  and  one  boy  took 
the  part  of  a  voter  who  was  not  a  resident  in  the 
district  or  on  the  list  of  voters.  Each  boy  voted 
and  noted  why  the  ballot  was  secret." 

These  few  indications  of  the  methods  to  be 
adopted  are  necessarily  not  extended  beyond  proving 
that  there  is  a  wide  field  awaiting  research  and 
furnishing  suitable  training  in  the  circle  of  a  child's 
experience.  The  great  result  would  be  that  no  child 
would  be  unhappy  while  at  school.  If  any  child 
is  forced,  there  seems  to  be  something  wrong  with 
the  system  of  training.  If  we  keep  a  child  within  the 
circle  of  what  it  can  do,  it  instinctively  seeks  further 
fields.  In  our  schools  we  seem  to  keep  the  child  in 
regions  with  w^hich  it  is  unfamiliar — with  mental 
results  that  are  appalling  after  the  gilt  edge  of 
temporary  efficiency  has  worn  off. 

The  whole  question  of  memory  -  training  is 
linked   with   our   educational   s}-stem.      For   many 
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years  we  have  relied  on  this  branch  of  mentaHty 
to  prove  that  our  system  of  education  is  yielding 
good  results.  Let  us  turn  to  life  and  ask  whether 
a  man  would  submit  to  the  memory-training  a  child 
undergoes.  Would  he  not  reject  the  difficult  task 
of  assimilating  data  ? 

There  is  enough  in  life  around  us  to  train  memory 
to  its  fullest  extent,  and  so  to  take  advantage  of  the 
great  law  of  Association.  Do  we  ever  forget  that 
which  we  live  ?  Even  if  we  apparently  forget,  yet 
there  is  the  full  experience  awaiting  revision  if 
suitably  recalled. 

I  will  conclude  this  section  relating  to  proposed 
methods  of  training  with  an  extract  from  The 
Garden  of  Epicurus^  where  Anatole  France  reveals 
an  aspect  of  teaching  which  may  be  regarded  as 
truly  sensible.  "  Show  in  a  few  well-chosen  words 
the  main  aims  of  a  science,  draw  attention  to  its 
achievements  by  some  striking  examples.  Deal  in 
broad  generalities,  be  philosophical,  but  hide  your 
philosophy  so  skilfully  that  you  appear  as  artless  as 
the  minds  you  address.  Let  your  language  be  simple, 
noble,  magnanimous.  Never  pride  yourself  on 
teaching  a  great  number  of  things.  Rest  content 
to  rouse  curiosity.  Be  satisfied  with  opening  your 
scholars'  minds,  and  do  not  overload  them.  Without 
any  interference  of  yours  they  will  catch  fire  at 
the  point  where  they  are  inflammable."  ^ 

A  Possible  Objection. — In  considering  this  sug- 
gested upheaval  of  educational  aims,  it  is  necessary 

^   Page  171. 
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that  I  meet  the  pertinent  enquiry  whether  a  child 
would  develop  a  policy  of  laissez-faire,  on  account 
of  the  more  interesting  system  of  training  for  life's 
work  and  self-development.  I  can  hardly  accede 
to  the  view  that  a  child  would  become  what  may 
be  termed  lazy.  I  do  not  think  that  any  child  is 
lazy  :  indolence  in  a  child  is  only  possible  with  ill- 
health.  The  energy  and  motor-force  of  a  child,  in 
many  cases,  is  the  envy  of  manhood.  It  seems 
certain,  therefore,  that  if  the  school  life  of  a  child 
is  one  long  experience  of  investigation  and  am- 
phfication,  that  heights  of  interest  may  be  scaled 
which  are  far  beyond  the  summit  already  attained 
by  our  present  system  of  education. 

Again,  if  a  child  is  taught  to  recognize  the 
thorough  necessity  of  attaining  certain  artificial 
accomplishments  necessary  for  life's  work,  there 
is  the  possibility,  when  freedom  is  recognized  in 
various  subjects,  that  still  greater  interest  and 
results  may  accrue  as  the  natural  outcome  of 
liberation  from  super-imposed  tasks.  Alderman 
Joseph  R.  Heapc,  while  discussing  the  co-ordination 
of  eyes,  brain,  and  hand  in  American  schools, 
states  in  the  Mosely  Re  fort :  "  Much  work  on  these 
lines  is  already  being  done  in  many  Enghsh  schools, 
but  it  seems  to  the  writer  to  be  well  worth  very  full 
and  careful  consideration  as  to  how  far  these 
methods  can  with  advantage  be  more  widely 
utilized  here,  especially  for  our  public  elementary 
schools.  They  certainly  vi^ify  the  teaching,  arouse 
the   keenest   interest    in    the    child,    stimulate    his 
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originality,  call  out  his  powers,  increase  his  modes 
of  expression,  and,  in  addition  to  the  actual  know- 
ledge acquired,  a  real  lively  interest  in  the  work  is 
gained,  and  this  habit  of  earnest  application  is 
carried  forward  to  the  higher  schools,  provided  that 
the  curriculum  of  the  latter  affords  scope  for  the 
continued  development  of  the  aptitudes  thus 
formed  in  the  earher  stages  of  training.  There  is 
another  very  valuable  result.  In  working  and 
finding  out  things  for  himself,  a  child  is  accustomed 
to  refer  to  books  placed  freely  within  his  reach, 
and  he  thus  acquires  a  habit  of  the  very  greatest 
value.  A  few  books  of  reference  in  each  class-room 
and  encouragement  to  use  them  are  found  a  valuable 
instrument  in  education  and  in  forming  habits  of 
self-improvement."  ^ 

1  Page  205. 


Chapter  VI 
The  Teacher 

The    freedom    of  the  teacher — The  ratepayer    and    his    money — 
The  training  of  primary  teachers 

"  It  is  precisely  the  best  teachers — those  zvho,  generally 
speaking,  judged  by  a  high  standard,  are  worthy  oj  this  honour- 
able name — who  are  now  perhaps  the  least  fitted,  in  view  oj 
the  present  standing  oj  our  public  schools,  jor  the  education  oj 
these  unselected  youths,  huddled  together  in  a  conjused  heap  ; 
but  who  must  rather,  to  a  certain  extent,  keep  hiddeti  jrom 
them  the  best  they  could  give :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
jar  the  larger  number  oj  these  teachers  jeel  themselves  quite 
at  home  in  these  institutions,  as  their  moderate  abilities  stand 
in  a  kind  oj  harmonious  relationship  to  the  dullness  oj  their 
pupils  y — Nietzsche.^ 

npHE  quotation  which  stands  at  the  heading 
-*■  of  this  chapter  is  included  by  reason  of  its 
challenging  character.  As  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
pessimistic  philosopher's  deduction,  I  am  in  the 
legal  sense  '  without  prejudice '  ;  but  if  it  be 
admitted  that  some  great  truth  runs  throughout 
the  above  criticism,  then  this  recognition  of  various 
defects  compels  revision  of  several  expert  opinions 

^   The  Future  oj  our  Educational  Institutions,  p.  73. 
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regarding  the  teacher.  Let  me  be  even  more  ex- 
plicit :  in  this  chapter  I  desire  to  show  how  the 
State,  in  some  measure,  does  not  make  the  most 
of  the  latent  powers  within  the  teachers  now  working 
in  the  schools.  While  '  efficiency,'  however  praise- 
worthy it  may  be,  is  the  temporary  test  of  education, 
so  long  will  the  teachers  be  compelled  to  work  on 
fairly  rigid  lines.    Now  let  us  consider — 

The  Freedom  of  the  Teacher. — In  all  circles  of  life 
it  is  acknowledged  that  freedom  coupled  with  a  sense 
of  responsibihty  tends  to  a  higher  development  of 
personality.  Applying  this  judgment  to  the  work 
of  the  teacher  in  the  school,  I  am  led  to  express 
the  definite  opinion  that,  in  a  great  degree,  the 
motor  force  of  the  teacher  is  misdirected  ;  at  least, 
it  is  not  directed  into  channels  which  would  result 
in  lasting  national  benefit.  Though  scholastic 
efficiency  is  the  great  aim  of  to-day,  yet  training 
in  business  efficiency  is  a  somewhat  subsidiary  con- 
sideration. Temporary  efficiency  is  sought  in 
subjects  which  bear  little  or  no  relation  to  life. 

One  result  of  this  attitude  of  the  teacher  to  his 
work  may  be  revealed  by  the  criticism  of  Professor 
Armstrong.  "  In  America  the  teacher  does  not 
seem  to  be  regarded  as  the  natural  enemy  of  the  boy 
— as  a  person  to  be  circumvented.  The  method  of 
teaching  which  appears  to  be  generally  adopted 
involves,  as  it  were,  the  constant  exchange  of  opinion 
between  teacher  and  pupil — not,  as  is  here  the  case, 
either  the  communication  of  information  to  the 
class  by  the  teacher  or  the  mere  w  ringing  of  what  is 
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supposed  to  have  been  learnt  from  the  pupil  by  the 
teacher."  * 

Mr.  A.  W.  Black  endorses  this  statement  in  the 
same  volume.  "  It  seemed  to  me  that  American 
teachers  are  more  successful  than  our  own  in  training 
intelligence,  in  teaching  thinking,  in  bringing  out 
self-expression,  in  encouraging  inquiry.  Their 
pupils  are  taught  to  give  their  views,  to  offer  reasons; 
and  I  found  that  the  teachers  were  willing  to  regard 
any  suggestion,  or  reason,  or  statement  from  the 
scholars  as  worth  consideration,  however  crude  or 
untenable  it  might  be,  and  I  never  heard  a  pupil 
snubbed  because  he  made  a  mistake  or  said  some- 
thing foolish.  Again  and  again  I  found  the  teacher, 
with  a  freedom  and  familiarity  which  would  seem 
strange  in  England,  place  himself,  as  it  were,  along- 
side his  pupils,  and  together  they  would  work  out 
the  problem  on  which  they  w'ere  engaged."  ^ 

In  passing,  one  wonders  w^hether  the  teachers  of 
to-day  are  suffering  in  status  or  recognition  because 
of  the  hard  grinding  at  efficiency  their  predecessors 
were  compelled  to  undergo.  Again,  one  wonders 
if  our  present-day  methods  of  teaching  are  worthy 
of  respect  in  every  particular.  If  not,  the  system  is 
to  blame,  because  if  employers  require  good  results 
in  any  department  of  life's  work,  these  are  obtained 
in  various  manners  by  their  employees.  There  is 
food  for  serious  thought  in  the  criticism  by  a 
correspondent  to  the  Press,  who  wTOte,  "  In  the 

^  Mosrh  Commission  Report y  p.  lo.  -  Page  3?. 
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school  a  teacher  is  a  man  among  children  ;  in  the 
world,  a  child  among  men." 

Taking  the  whole  ranks  of  the  teaching  profession 
under  review,  it  will  be  admitted  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  self-sacrifice  and  hard  study  has  been 
necessary  to  obtain  the  important  position  which 
the  various  individual  members  have  attained. 
Why,  then,  should  we  sterilize  the  inventive  effort 
and  individual  personalities,  which  have  been  pro- 
duced at  so  much  cost,  by  various  cast-iron  schemes, 
or,  at  least,  schemes  which  allow  of  little  departure 
from  certain  narrow,  unfertile  tracks  ?  In  the 
world  of  business,  individuality  has  unfettered 
action,  and  the  prizes  go  to  the  successful  student 
of  temperament. 

Suppose  a  school  staff  was  allowed  perfect 
freedom  in  methods  and  subjects  for  three  months. 
Cannot  we  see  a  teacher  with  a  too  strong  bias  in 
one  direction  requiring  the  controlling  interest 
and  guidance  of  the  head  teacher  ?  But  this  is  the 
duty  of  the  head  master.  He  must  be  acquainted 
with  local  conditions  and  requirements,  and  fit 
these  in  with  general  principles  of  life's  education 
in  the  school.  Let  us  turn  to  the  United  States  for 
the  results  of  freedom.  "  Habit  naturally  counts 
for  a  great  deal.  Teachers  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  a  rigid  system  of  prescription  are  almost 
alarmed  at  first  when  told  that  they  may  use  their 
own  judgment,  but  they  enjoy  the  change  before 
long.  One  superintendent  in  particular  has  been 
engaged  during  the  last  two  years  in  changing  the 
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spirit  of  the  schools,  and  teachers,  from  one  of  routine 
to  one  of  initiative.  Already  he  has  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  a  certain  independence  of  interpretation 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers  in  doing  what,  according 
to  the  letter  of  the  regulations,  arc  the  same  things. 
Time  is  saved  and  interest  is  awakened  by  such 
efforts  to  make  teachers  independent  in  their  work. 
They  feel  that  the  work  is  their  own,  and  that  they 
can  go  straight  forward  with  it  in  the  way  which  is 
best  adapted  to  their  own  powers  without  waiting 
for  the  next  orders  from  headquarters."  ^ 

To  sum  up,  I  plead  that  teachers  are  acquainted 
with  the  requisites  of  sound  training  ;  therefore, 
if  they  were  thrown  on  their  own  resources,  if  they 
had  more  latitude  in  methods,  if  exploration  was 
allowed  in  a  greater  number  of  'circle'  subjects,  then, 
a  fuller  responsibility  and  a  greater  pleasure  would 
be  felt  by  the  educational  staff"  of  this  country.  In 
order  to  secure  continuity  in  the  school,  would  it  not 
be  advisable  to  make  one  teacher  responsible  for 
one  branch  throughout  ? 

The  argument  may  be  advanced  here  ;  if  teachers 
are  to  be  left  to  their  own  resources  within  general 
lines,  would  not  slackness  follow  ?  I  reply  that  the 
economic  conditions  of  to-day  are  such  that  in 
every  profession  or  industry  the  utmost  amount  of 
eft'ective  work  is  required.  Every  assistant  teacher 
undergoes  rigid  supervision.  Two  or  three  reports 
are  sent  to  Headquarters  by  the  Master  or  Mistress 

^  Individuality  in  American  Education^  by  H.  Thisclton  Mark, 
p.  126. 
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each  year,  relating  to  each  member  of  the  staff  ; 
four  or  five  reports  are  filed  by  peripatetic  Inspectors 
during  the  same  period  of  time.  Besides,  the  teacher 
has  his  Report  Book  of  work  done  ;  he  is  under  the 
supervision  of  the  '  head,'  who  reports  to  the  local 
Inspector  when  the  latter  passes  the  whole  school 
under  review. 

The  Ratepayer  and  his  Money. — In  all  branches 
of  industry  in  the  British  Isles  where  subordinates 
are  engaged  in  various  tasks,  a  system  of  inspection 
of  results  seems  to  be  necessary.  This  may  be  a 
reflection  on  our  national  character,  or  it  may  be 
the  outcome  of  that  desire  for  thoroughness  which 
is  our  national  pride.  It  is  difficult  to  state  definitely 
whether  freedom  from  inspection  tends  to  im- 
provement in  various  departments  of  life's  work. 
Under  industrial  conditions  the  finished  product 
provides  the  universal  assessment.  In  commercial 
life,  men  are  engaged  because  of  less  tangible  assets 
in  the  shape  of  personality  ;  but  in  education,  it  is 
granted  already,  perhaps  with  a  lingering  backward 
glance  to  those  days  when  results  were  pre-eminent, 
that  no  columns  of  relative  figures  can  assess  the 
worth  of  educational  effort. 

It  is  true  that  definite  results  are  not  required 
to  such  an  extent,  as  say,  a  dozen  years  ago.  But 
'  efficiency  '  is  looked  for  to-day.  Should  this  be 
the  main  aim  of  education  ?  What  are  the  con- 
ditions of  to-day  ? 

The  Education  Department  in  London,  and  the 
Local  Authorities  in  addition,  each  send  round  their 
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Inspectors  to  assess  the  work  of  the  teacher  ;  in 
years  past,  by  results — at  present,  by  *  efficiency.' 
Again,  the  Head  Master  is  assessing  at  various 
periods  of  the  school  year,  suggesting  and  advising 
at  others.  This  is  quite  right  in  its  way.  Public 
money  spent  by  millions  necessitates  the  strict 
examination  of  the  question  whether  money's 
worth  is  being  obtained.  On  all  sides  it  will  be 
admitted  that  the  Inspectorial  system  of  to-day 
is  just  and  businesslike. 

The  imperfections  which  have  been  outlined 
have  been  exhibited  in  no  spirit  of  hostility  regarding 
the  various  officials  :  it  is  the  system  which  is  at 
fault.  As  money  spent  has  its  claims,  I  would 
suggest  that  inspection  under  the  '  circle  '  theory 
would  prove  a  greater  pleasure  than  formerly.  The 
Inspectors  would  call  for  the  Record  Book,  and  see 
how  far  the  class  had  explored  in  various  points 
of  life's  experience.  If  a  fact  had  been  put  down, 
every  child  should  be  perfectly  familiar  with  it, 
or  the  teacher  stands  condemned  for  leaving  some 
incident  in  life  unexplored.  If  no  facts  are  given  by 
the  teacher  except  in  amplification  of  some  point 
raised  by  the  class,  then  the  children  themselves 
are  the  test  of  the  work  done  in  the  school. 

Does  it  not  seem  somew^hat  unreal  for  a  teacher 
to  be  examined  upon,  reported  upon,  gauged  in 
many  ways,  when  the  class  is  hourly  revealing  the 
impress  of  the  teacher's  personality  ?  Yet  the  calls 
of  efficiency  require  so  many  reports  upon  the 
teacher    by   various    superiors.      This    is    quite    in 
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keeping  with  efficiency,  but  i£  teachers  are  reported 
in  detail,  why  should  not  each  child  in  the  class 
be  reported  in  the  same  way,  and  one  report 
would  balance  the  other  ?  If  the  class  is  the  reflex 
of  the  teacher,  we  claim  exemption  from  so  many 
reports  on  teachers,  and  if  reports  are  necessary, 
why  not  study  the  child  more  from  the  standard 
of  its  development  ?  The  teacher  might  be  trusted 
to  report  honestly  on  the  development  of  every 
scholar  in  a  particular  class.  As  long  as  a  certain 
standard  of  efficiency  is  regarded  as  the  test  of  the 
teacher's  worth,  so  long  will  unnatural  conditions 
survive  in  education.  What  is  required  is  a  more 
definite  study  of  the  child  in  the  relative  conditions 
of  life,  which  differ  in  the  case  of  every  pupil. 

The  Training  of  the  Teacher. — For  many  years 
this  important  branch  of  educational  effort  has 
presented  an  acute  problem  awaiting  solution  ;  until 
recent  Education  Acts  granted  certain  powers  and 
privileges  to  religious  bodies  and  Local  Authorities, 
there  was  a  lack  of  accommodation  for  the  student 
teacher  who  desired  a  course  of  college  training. 
To-day  colleges  are  being  built  in  various  centres, 
and  the  demand  for  '  places '  by  willing  students 
is  not  so  keenly  in  evidence  as  before  these  powers 
were  granted.  Education  Committees  are  recog- 
nizing in  a  stronger  sense,  year  by  year,  that  a 
period  of  tuition  in  a  Residential  or  Day  Training 
College  is  necessary  for  a  staff  of  teachers.  The 
ultimate  aim  of  Whitehall  is  the  extinction  of  all 
save  highly  trained  teachers.    This  is  a  recognition 
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of  the  circles  of  life,  and  a  desire  to  expand  the 
interests — perhaps  intellectual  onl) — of  the  stu- 
dents who  proceed  to  any  type  of  college  for  training. 

In  my  examination  of  the  requirements  of  a 
teacher,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  present  policy 
of  various  authorities  is  a  somewhat  misguided  one, 
judging  from  life.  Here  is  an  example  which  may 
be  typical  within  a  few  years  :  a  student  teacher 
in  an  industrial  centre  lives  his  school  life  in  a  local 
school,  studies  at  a  Secondary  School  within  easy 
reach  ('  circle '  expansion  within  certain  limits 
is  granted  here),  practises  teaching  in  a  similar 
school  near,  and  at  the  end  of  his  period  as  Bursar 
he  proceeds  to  the  Local  Training  College  financed 
by  the  Local  Authority.  Finishing  his  period  of 
two  years'  training  with  various  diplomas,  the 
young  teacher  enters  another  local  school  or  returns 
to  the  scene  of  early  struggles,  and  is,  to  some  extent, 
a  finished  product.  Cannot  we  assume  that  his  out- 
look will  be  bounded  by  a  merely  parochial  circle  ? 

If  the  worth  of  judgment  depends  upon  experi- 
ence, then  '  teaching  '  is  a  profession  which  should 
demand  the  recognition  of  every  phase  of  life.  How 
can  a  teacher  gauge  any  point  in  life's  experience 
at  which  a  child  has  arrived  if  the  widest  possible 
circle  of  understanding  and  sympathy  has  not  been 
attained  ?  Academical  qualifications  are  only  a 
portion  of  life's  equipment.  Perhi  ps  a  well-stocked 
library  denotes  poverty  in  thinking  power.  (Is  there 
not  some  slight  reflection  on  our  own  personalities 
if   we   are    compelled    to    assimilate    '  experience ' 
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of  life  in  a  second-hand  fashion  from  books  r) 
It  follows,  naturally,  that  in  all  professions,  where 
the  study  of  temperament  is  the  key  to  success — 
and  teachers  are  necessarily  students — every  phase 
of  life  should  be  added  to  the  circle  which  tends 
to  a  betterment  of  experience. 

The  plan  already  outlined  of  Local  Authorities 
seems  inferior  to  the  old-fashioned  method  by  which 
a  pupil  teacher  at  the  close  of  his  apprenticeship 
cut  his  moorings  and  sailed  away  into  a  sea  of 
experience  in  the  Training  College  in  London  or 
in  various  suburbs  of  some  strange  city.  Let  me 
supply  some  slight  proof,  and  with  no  intended 
distinction  between  various  social  classes.  Two 
young  fellows  may  be  cited  as  examples  of  the 
'  circle  '  theory,  both  twenty-one  years  of  age.  One 
is  a  trained  teacher  and  the  other  a  young  Cambridge 
man.  The  first  possesses  a  technical  knowledge  of 
detail,  gained  in  a  great  measure  from  text-books 
and  not  from  life,  which  is  an  abhorrent  method 
to  the  wider-circle  man  from  the  University.  Apart 
from  all  questions  of  social  position,  heredity,  money, 
etc.,  there  remains  the  fact  that  the  circles  of  life 
in  the  case  of  the  undergraduate  result  in  a  some- 
what detached  outlook  in  culture,  literature  con- 
sidered generally,  travel,  music,  and  sport.  In  the 
case  of  the  teacher  we  recognize  that  the  accident 
of  birth  and  the  necessity  for  existence  renders 
imperative  the  concentration  on  his  immediate 
requirements.  From  my  own  point  of  view,  and 
after  having  had  the  opportunity  of  studying  the 
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output  of  the  Universities  to  some  slight  extent, 
I  feel  that  the  wider-circle  man  is  able  to '  specialize  ' 
in  later  years  more  successfully  than  one  who  has  not 
had  the  opportunity  of  expansion  and  the  fling  of 
individuality. 

It  seems  a  natural  conclusion  that  any  teacher 
who  moves  in  a  narrow  orbit  will  form  dogmatic 
judgments,  injurious  alike  to  teacher  and  child. 
This  principle  is  recognized  in  American  industry, 
where  a  skilled  engineer  must  have  passed  through 
a  course  of  training  which  apparently  has  no  bearing 
on  machine  construction. 

The  higher  branches  of  the  Civil  Service  may  be 
restricted  in  a  certain  class  interest  to  a  particular 
section,  but  the  principle  of  wide  interests  and 
sympathies  go  hand  in  hand.  It  has  even  been 
asserted  by  workmen  that  they  would  rather  be 
employed  under  a  '  real  gentleman  '  than  under  one 
who  has  risen  from  the  ranks.  What  can  be  sug- 
gested as  a  remedy  ?  The  national  question  resolves 
itself  into  the  proposition  whether  all  educational 
staffs  could  not  become  an  integral  portion  of  the 
Civil  Service.  If  Local  Councils  had  to  remit  to 
the  Treasury  an  average  sum  based  on  the  rateable 
value  in  relation  to  the  financial  needs  of  Education 
in  the  British  Isles,  a  vast  system  of  interchange 
of  teachers  with  expanding  ideals  and  interests 
might  result.  Again,  if  colleges  were  '  nationalized,' 
the  town  teacher  might  receive  training  in  a  country 
college,  or  the  provincial  teacher  proceed  to  London 
for  two  years'  training.    Again,  many  teachers  desire 
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to  see  the  world  before  settling  down  ;  why  not 
organize  a  system  of  interchange  between  various 
towns  ?  This  principle  has  been  recognized  in  the 
visits  of  foreign  teachers  to  this  country,  or  in 
various  excursions  abroad  by  English  teachers,  and 
there  is  room  for  a  definite  reorganization  in  this 
respect  in  the  British  Isles.  DecentraHzation  is  the 
cry  of  to-day  ;  does  not  the  State  require  the  fruits 
of  amalgamation  ? 

The  remedy  lies  with  the  teacher  himself,  without 
national  aids  to  self-development.  We  recognize 
that,  when  a  groove  has  been  entered,  expansion 
is  necessary  by  an  excursion  into  foreign  interests. 
The  research  into  business-life,  the  study  of 
sociology,  the  cultivation  of  wide  interests  in  various 
forms,  the  concentration  on  an  ideal — all  are  forms 
of  self-development  which  tend  towards  perfection 
and  the  elevation  of  humanity. 


Chapter  VII 
Religious  Instruction 

The  position  in  the  Elementary  Schools — Sunday  Schools — Reforms 
in  religious  training — Aims  of  religious  teaching. 

"  The  Sunday  School  of  the  future  zvill  have  to  be  a  de- 
centralized and  highly  specialized  institution.  The  spirit  of 
reform  is  abroad.  There  is  much  dissatisfaction  with  present 
methods,  and  reform  is  born  out  of  discontent.''''^ — G.  Hamilton 
Archibald. 

''  I  ""HE  question  o£  religious  teaching  in  the 
-*■  Elementary  Schools  of  this  country  has  pro- 
duced a  heavy  crop  of  acrimonious  disputes,  feuds 
between  various  churches,  and  political  strife. 
What  shall  or  shall  not  be  taught  a  child  in  religious 
thought  is  a  burning  question  at  the  present  day. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  deeply  that  partisanship  has 
entered  so  largely  into  all  discussions  relating  to  this 
subject.  The  greater  proportion  of  England's 
citizens  have  been  brought  up  in  certain  localized 
circles  of  religious  thought ;  with  few  exceptions, 
they  believe  in  their  particular  creed  with  startling 
vehemence,  and  few  other  branches  of  religious 
thought  possess,  in  their  opinion,  so  manyparticularly 
^  The  Junior  Department,  p.  i . 
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good  aspects  as  their  own.  In  fact,  if  any  outsider 
endeavours  to  criticize  in  detail  any  particular 
branch  of  religious  thought  or  effort,  the  adherents 
of  that  especial  sect  seem  to  lose  their  perspective 
and  consider  the  critic  as  utterly  beyond  the  pale 
of  toleration.  Yet  reverent  doubt  is  one  of  the 
bases  of  intellect,  and  it  may  be  that  the  relatively 
numerous  religious  bodies  in  this  country  are  due 
to  arrested  mental  development  in  the  matter  of 
circles. 

Just  as  Lafcadio  Hearn  was  able  to  reveal  the 
inner  spirit  of  the  Japanese,  so  we  imagine  a  cultured 
Oriental  would  give  us  the  true  perspective  of  our 
various  creeds  in  relation  to  schools.  He  would 
study  our  religious  efforts  from  an  outside  point  of 
view,  and  so  would  have  a  clear  conception  of  the 
inter-relation  of  our  various  religious  agencies. 
The  sentiment  would  be  lacking,  however,  and  he 
would  judge  solely  from  the  intellectual  aspect. 

In  this  respect  let  me  endeavour  to  make  a 
logical  application  of  the  principles  of  induction. 
First,  there  are  grounds  for  the  lamentable  assump- 
tion that  the  fight  for  religious  education  conceals 
under  the  guise  of  welfare  for  the  religious  training 
of  the  children  a  still  more  trenchant  and  inter- 
necine warfare.  The  object  is  the  gaining  of 
control  in  the  interests  of  some  particular  branch 
of  religious  thought  :  a  subsidiary  object  is  the 
gaining  of  more  adherents  by  proselytism.  The 
motive  in  great  measure  is  the  desire  for  pre- 
servation ;    it  is  possible  to  argue  that  the  reunion 
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of  warring  elements  is  a  revelation  of  common 
weakness.  Second,  an  examination  of  contemporary- 
beliefs  seems  to  suggest  that  the  greatest  amount 
of  jealousy  is  excited  if  one  particle  of  a  dogma 
relating  to  one  church  is  introduced  to  a  child  who 
is  the  peculiar  property  of  another  church.  I  recall 
the  case  of  a  boy  of  twelve  who  had  been  imbued 
with  bias  in  a  Nonconformist  School  being  sent  to 
a  Secondary  School  with  a  Church  of  England 
foundation.  "  How  wrong  "  to  be  compelled  to 
learn  a  collect,  that  boy  thought  ! 

The  Positmi  in  the  Schools. — But  let  us  turn  to 
the  schools  and  the  teachers.  Strange  to  relate — 
and  this  affords  a  humorous  contrast  to  the  turmoil 
amongst  strong  partisans — there  are,  with  few  excep- 
tions, no  religious  difficulties  in  the  schools,  i.e.  v/ith 
teachers  and  scholars.  The  teachers  themselves  are 
cognizant  of  the  varying  fortunes  of  the  contestants 
in  the  battle  for  religious  training,  and  they  under- 
take their  task  of  teaching  Scripture  in  a  fairly  broad 
and  practically  unbiased  spirit.  They  may  have 
to  inculcate  various  tenets  belonging  to  the  de- 
nomination by  which  they  are  controlled,  but  the 
cases  where  the  parents  object  are  extremely  rare, 
or  practically  non-existent,  except  where  engineered 
by  rival  sections.  As  an  example  of  partisan  feeling, 
there  may  be  quoted  the  case  of  an  otherwise 
respected  man  who  spoke  disparagingly  of  those 
"  Godless  Board  Schools,"  referring  to  the  present 
Council  Schools.  A  teacher  was  present,  and 
stated  what  was  taught  in  these  schools,  and  the 
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old  gentleman  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  that 
instruction  was  given  in  Scriptural  facts  in  these 
State-supported  schools  equal  in  every  way  to  the 
one  financed  by  the  critic.  To-day  there  is  little 
to  choose  between  Provided  and  Non-provided 
schools  when  comparing  the  quantity  of  definite 
facts  of  Scripture  which  are  inculcated.  Schemes 
and  syllabuses  reveal  only  partial  differences. 

Children  and  Sunday  Schools. — When  studying  the 
average  attendance  at  Sunday  Schools  in  this 
country,  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  higher  average 
of  attendance  is  to  be  found  in  provincial  districts, 
rather  than  in  industrial  centres.  This  is  instructive, 
and  leads  to  the  question  whether  sparsity  of 
interests  results  in  a  higher  attendance  at  religious 
services  of  any  description.  In  passing,  it  may  be 
granted,  according  to  Sir  Robert  Perks,  that  ninety 
per  cent,  of  Londoners  never  attend  a  church  or 
chapel.  Serious  as  this  appears,  it  reveals  the  fact 
that  negative  criticism  has  been  directed  to  the 
religious  assemblies  of  this  country,  and  as  a 
corollary  a  certain  amount  of  thought  is  being 
directed  to  the  Sunday  Schools.  Their  aims  and 
results  are  being  questioned.  The  methods  and 
teachers  are  under  revision. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  view  some  points  from  the 
impersonal  standard  of  the  Hindu  savant.  He 
would  state  :  (i)  That  Sunday  Schools  kept  children 
out  of  mischief  ;  (2)  various  schools  injured  the 
character  of  the  pupils  to  some  extent,  because  of 
the  excessive  system  of  '  rewards '  ;    (3)  that  there 
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is  no  comparison  between  the  teaching  in  Sunday 
and  Elementary  Schools  as  to  results  and  methods 
because  of  the  conditions  in  the  former  type  of 
institution  ;  (4)  that  the  subjects  of  study  were 
foreign,  in  many  cases,  to  the  life  of  the  child, 
especially  when  emotions  were  introduced  with 
which  the  child  was  unfamiliar  ;  (5)  that  the  singing 
is  helpful,  and  tends  to  the  broadening  of  the  social 
element  :  that  it  cultivated  the  emotions ;  (6) 
that  the  lyrics  in  the  hymns  were  in  many  cases 
unsuitable  to  the  stage  of  a  child's  develop- 
ment. 

In  passing,  it  might  be  argued  that  the  service 
in  a  church  or  chapel  contains  too  much  that  is 
unfamiliar  to  a  child.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the 
spirit  unconsciously  rebels  in  boyhood,  resulting  in 
repugnance  in  later  years.  Dr.  Abbott  states  :  "  As 
regards  church-going,  it  is  obvious  that  what  are 
called  children's  services  must  be  less  tedious  and 
more  intelligible  for  them  than  the  ordinary  services ; 
and  with  discreet  management — so  conducted  in 
the  church,  and  with  the  results  so  moderated  at 
home  as  not  to  produce  any  unwholesome  excite- 
ment— they  are  probably  of  advantage."  ^ 

But  are  the  Sunday  Schools  helpful  in  training 
the  young  citizen  into  lines  of  religious  thought  ? 
Do  they  influence  the  child  to  a  higher  expression 
of  self  ?  It  may  be  granted  that  permanent  results 
are  evident  from  Sunday  School  training,  but  I 
claim  that  great  initiative  is  possible  in  this  region 
1  Hints  on  Home  Teaching,  p.  210. 
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of  effort.  I  would  urge  the  ultimate  aim  of  religious 
training.  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  every  adherent  of 
any  particular  church  to  examine  and  compare 
honestly  the  claims  of  each  and  every  other  religious 
assembly  because,  if  worshippers  are  attenders 
through  sentiment  or  fashion  and  not  from  con- 
viction, then  a  possible  cause  of  the  decline  in 
church  attendance  may  stand  revealed. 

Some  half-century  ago  the  Sunday  Schools 
formed  a  branch  of  elementary  education  :  their 
place  has  been  filled  at  the  present  day  by  the 
week-day  Primary  Schools. 

Reforms  in  Religious  Teaching. — In  venturing  to 
discuss  various  suggested  reforms  in  religious  teach- 
ing, I  am  conscious  of  the  live  volcano  beneath  my 
feet.  To  those  who  would  argue  that  the  present 
state  of  affairs  is  the  best  possible,  I  would  plead  for 
a  detached  view  of  all  religious  educational  thought ; 
I  would  assert  that  Sunday  and  Day  Schools  alike 
represent  educational  activity  ;  that  every  method 
of  inducing  research  which  is  employed  in  the  Day 
School  has  its  counterpart  in  the  religious  centre  of 
voluntary  effort. 

Already  a  movement  has  been  instituted  at 
Bournville  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  result  in  a  higher 
and  better  type  of  Sunday  School  scholar  and 
teacher.  The  indiscriminate  grouping  of  children, 
the  herding  together  in  various  rooms,  the  '  get- 
them-in-at-any-price  '  policy,  has  no  place  in  this  new 
movement.  This  movement  is  based  on  psycho- 
logical principles,  various  employments  are   found 
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for  each  child  within  the  school,  will  is  strengthened 
by  varied  exercises,  the  social  instinct  is  fostered. 

I  can  imagine  that  some  Sunday  School  Super- 
intendents will  evince  no  little  surprise,  and  in 
some  senses  feel  that  disastrous  steps  have  been 
taken,  when  Natural  History  and  Botany  arc  studied 
as  an  aid  to  religious  conceptions.  In  a  greater 
sense  these  adherents  to  earlier  systems  will  cavil 
at  the  expressed  idea  that  sin  is  not  disobedience  to 
God,  but  a  missing  of  the  mark  in  the  higher 
development  of  self.  Let  mc  insert  a  report  from 
the  Daily  Nezvs  of  a  demonstration  of  these  new 
methods  applied  to  the  Sunday  School.  *'  The 
proceedings  would  have  been  vehemently  reprobated 
by  the  Sunday  teachers  of  fifty  years  ago,  in  fact, 
the  procedure  was  as  unlike  that  of  the  traditional 
Sunday  School  as  well  could  be.  The  children 
marched  into  the  hall  to  the  strains  of  the  piano, 
were  arranged  in  groups  of  three  or  four,  each  group 
being  under  the  charge  of  a  specially  trained 
teacher.  One  of  the  principles  of  the  new  method 
is  that  no  class  shall  contain  more  than  four  scholars. 
Another  is  that  no  teacher  shall  give  instruction 
unless  previously  prepared  by  the  leader  of  the  school. 
When  the  march  was  over,  and  all  were  seated,  the 
motto  for  the  day  was  proclaimed  in  concert,  and 
in  fitting  with  Easter,  the  motto  yesterday  was 
'  Christ  is  risen,  our  Saviour  King.'  Round  this 
motto  all  the  hymns,  readings,  and  lessons  centred. 
The  greatest  truths  were  brought  home  to  the  infant 
mind  in  the  simplest  manner.     The  resurrection 
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was  typified  by  a  beautiful  Easter  lily  grown  from 
a  tiny  bulb,  the  two  being  contrasted,  and  the  text, 
'  Except  a  corn  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and 
die,  it  abideth  alone  :  but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth 
forth  much  fruit,'  was  quoted  by  the  leader  and 
repeated  by  the  scholars.  In  the  same  way  the 
wondrous  unfolding  of  nature  was  brought  home 
by  an  imaginary  visit  to  the  park  on  two  successive 
Sundays,  and  sprays  of  blossom  were  distributed 
to  each  scholar  to  show  how  life  revealed  itself  in 
stem  and  leaf  and  flower.  But  too  much  mental 
attraction  has  to  be  avoided  ;  so,  to  relieve  the  strain, 
Miss  Poole  led  her  scholars  in  a  march  round  the 
room,  and  when  they  were  reseated  produced  a  well- 
executed  large  picture  of  the  open  tomb,  and  after 
a  few  words  of  description  in  the  form  of  a  story, 
the  teachers  were  deputed  to  carry  on  the  details 
and  impart  the  lessons.  Thus  immediately  a  dozen 
small  groups  were  formed,  and  for  fifteen  minutes 
the  truths  of  Easter  were  impressed  by  individual 
contact  with  the  units  of  the  class  by  the  teacher. 
Then  followed  a  series  of  exercises,  consisting  of 
repetition  of  sentences,  verses  of  hymns,  answers  to 
questions,  the  whole  concluding  with  a  march  out 
into  the  assembly  hall." 

Aims  of  Religious  Teachifig. — In  all  classes  of 
schools,  what  is  the  aim  in  this  particular  section  of 
education  ?  Obviously,  the  formation  of  character 
and  an  acquaintance  with  religious  thought.  I  am 
afraid  that  in  the  Primary  Schools  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  bring  the  subject  into  line  with  the  general 
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temporary  efficiency  of  the  secular  subjects.  In 
Sunday  Schools  there  is  fact-absorption,  verse- 
learning,  and  other  tasks,  which  to  some  extent  are 
carried  out  by  the  good-will  of  the  children.  It 
will  be  agreed  that  some  of  these  facts,  stories, 
verses,  etc.,  possess  little  or  no  intimate  connection 
with  the  life  of  a  child.  INIany  emotions  are  entirely 
foreign. 

I  may  be  wrong  in  arriving  at  this  assumption, 
but  the  religious  training  of  the  young  seems  to 
hold  a  subsidiary  position,  both  in  the  Old  and  the 
New  Testament.  There  is,  of  course,  Christ's  well- 
known  passage,  "  Suffer  the  little  children  to  come 
unto  I\Ie,  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven."  Yet  this  might  betoken 
human  love  and  serve  as  an  example  for  all  time. 
Certainly  Christ  amplified  the  circle  of  His  listeners' 
experience,  and  as  these  were  adults,  so  our  religious 
thought  relates  to  adult  experience.  Is  it  not 
wrong  to  take  this  as  a  standard  for  childhood  ? 
The  child  itself  will  give  every  opportunity  for 
amplification,  for  it  is  the  starting-point  for 
religious  effort.  But  in  the  State-supported  schools 
of  this  country  one-twelfth  of  the  total  number 
of  school  hours  is  devoted  to  religious  instruction. 
Fact-instillation  is  rampant,  moral  teaching  has  its 
place,  but  data  hold  the  premier  position.  Facts 
teach  morals  obliquely  ;  cannot  we  evolve  a  frontal 
method  of  training  in  morality  ?  Each  year  a 
considerable  portion  of  Scriptural  History,  Bio- 
graphy, repetition  of  various  passages,  is  taken,  but, 
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o 
with  few  exceptions,  this  lesson  is  one  that  is  endured 
by  the  child  as  a  necessary  portion  of  the  school 
curriculum,  and  in  his  own  mind  the  child  considers 
much  of  this  data  as  entirely  foreign  to  his  own  life. 

The  whole  question  resolves  itself  into  whether 
the  aim  of  religious  training  is  the  formation  of 
character  or  merely  a  knowledge  of  Scripture. 
If  character  is  the  chief  aim,  cannot  we  fit  the 
Scripture  to  amplify  some  attribute  of  personality  ? 
Are  there  not  golden  deeds  of  to-day  which  would 
be  inserted  if  the  Bible  was  being  written  in  the 
twentieth  century  ?  One  wonders  which  would  be 
the  more  helpful  to  a  scholar  and  have  better  results 
in  character  : — 

(i)  An  abridged  life  of  Samson  ; 

(2)  A  biography  of  Father  Damien  ? 

Samson's  life  is  interesting  to  historical  students, 
but  Father  Damien  belongs  to  the  circle  in  which 
we  live,  and  with  whose  conditions  we  are  well 
acquainted. 

To  lead  a  child  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Infinite  is  a 
wonderful  and  difficult  task.  There  are  evidences 
round  about  us  of  majesty  too  difficult  for  adults 
to  understand.  It  seems  natural  to  select  as  a 
starting-point  the  magnificent  natural  phenomena, 
and  gently  lead  to  an  expansion  of  the  circle  of 
humanity.  If  we  admit  that  all  emotion  is  an 
expression  of  the  soul  within,  does  it  not  seem  a 
narrow  and  constricted  view  to  limit  one-twelfth 
of  all  school  hours  to  one  particular  branch  of 
soul  development  ?    Cannot  we  employ  that  stated 
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time  in  still  more  productive  fields  of  character 
development  ?  For  example,  instead  of  being 
taken  in  compartment  lessons,  cannot  the  facts 
of  Scripture  be  so  rearranged  as  to  link  on  to  the 
child's  life  ?  If  kindness  be  the  subject  for  dis- 
cussion, could  not  a  scheme  be  outlined  that  would 
supply  a  number  of  examples  from  Scriptural  facts  ? 
To-day  the  children  learn  incidents  of  long  ago, 
and  the  knowledge  of  these  happenings  is  considered 
essential.  We  consider  that  the  knowledge  of  self 
is  paramount,  and  that  these  incidents  have  their 
purpose  in  amplifying  what  is  within.  After  all, 
is  not  Scriptural  teaching  an  auxiliary  to  self- 
development,  or  an  effort  to  teach  morals  through 
the  medium  of  a  particular  history  ? 


Chapter  VIII 
Possible  Results  of  '  Circle  '  Teaching 

The  child  and  youth — Literary   standards — The   financial  stand- 
point— Discipline — Games. 

"  The  whole  system  of  American  education  is  based  upon 
the  idea  of  fitting  the  children  for  the  performance  of  some  useful 
work  ifi  their  future  life.  The  very  ideas  of  the  children  seem 
to  difer  from  those  held  in  this  country.  The  American  child 
never  appears  to  desire  a  life  of  ease  and  pleasure,  hut  he  seems 
to  take  it  for  granted  that  he  must  prepare  himself  for  a  good 
deal  of  hard  work  in  his  future  life.  He  soon  makes  up  his 
mind  what  his  future  professio?i  is  going  to  be,  and  before  he  has 
passed  through  the  grafnmar  grades  he  has  already  begun  to 
pay  special  attention  to  those  studies  which  will  fit  him  for 
his  future  career.''^  ^ — John  Whitburn. 

AN  attempt  has  been  made  in  an  earlier  chapter 
to  prove  that  the  main  aim  of  our  education 
of  to-day  is  the  acquisition  of  facts,  or  the  gaining 
of  a  temporary  and  artificial  efficiency  in  any 
subject.  If  this  statement  be  correct,  it  follows 
that  '  training '  is  a  somewhat  subsidiary  con- 
sideration, and  that  '  results,'  which  may  be 
ephemeral  in  character,  are  the  conditions  which 
stand   for   successful   teaching   as   judged    by   our 

1  T/ie  Moscly  Commission  Report,  p.  378. 
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educational  system.  In  considering  possible  results 
of  ^  circle  '  teaching,  however,  I  am  filled  with  a 
strong  hope  that  the  child  will  recognize  in  a 
stronger  degree  its  own  intimate  relation  to  life. 
This  comprehensive  hope  is  strengthened  by  the 
following  extract  from  the  Education  of  To-morrow  : 
"  Again  I  say,  go  for  wisdom  to  the  children 
themselves.  Children  are  not  born  with  that 
distaste  for  knowledge  that  so-called  education 
speedily  gives  them.  They  want  to  know,  and  they 
want  to  know  the  right  things.  They  want  to  know 
how  a  house  is  built,  how  potatoes  grow,  how  books 
are  printed  (I  am  remembering  questions  actually 
asked  by  children).  They  will  take  infinite  trouble 
to  find  out.  The  true  educator  would  satisfy  them 
with  the  knowledge  they  want,  and  would  never 
force  knowledge  upon  them  without  first  exciting 
their  desire  for  it.  A  child  is  a  far  more  reasonable 
person  than  a  grown-up,  because  it  has  had  less  time 
to  form  prejudices.  Dogmatic  education  is  one  of 
the  influences  that  destroy  this  reasonableness  which 
we  should  find  so  valuable.  I  would  fit  the  lessons 
to  the  child,  rather  than  warp  the  child  to  fit  the 
lessons.  I  would  give  the  child  the  knowledge  it 
wants,  and  by  making  school-life  very  varied  and 
interesting,  I  should  give  him  plenty  of  material 
to  ask  questions  about.  He  should  live  in  closer 
contact  with  life  than  can  be  given  him  by  books."  ^ 
In  the  study  of  the  child's  intimate  relation  to  its 
own  circle,  the  question  arises  whether  the  character- 

^  John  Stewart  Remington,  p.  23. 
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istic  conditions  in  industrial  towns  are  capable 
of  employment  in  a  scheme  of  education.  Ap- 
parently, a  child  in  a  busy  city  would  have  to  be 
trained  in  a  circle  belonging  to  artificial  conditions 
of  Hfe.  In  this  respect,  the  child  in  the  country 
stands  nearer  to  nature,  and  following  up  this  line 
of  thought,  it  would  appear  that  a  scholar  in  a  town 
has  had  a  stiff  fence  to  mount  before  real  conditions 
of  life  were  reached.  Yet,  for  the  strengthening 
and  developing  of  intellectual  power,  there  is  a 
greater  abundance  of  interesting  material  in  town 
than  in  country  life.  A  town  represents  the  pro- 
ductive genius  of  centuries. 

Dr.  Abbott,  in  Hints  on  Home  Teaching,  states  : 
"  Walking  in  town  may  seem  a  necessarily  dull 
and  barren  occupation  so  far  as  the  observation  of 
natural  objects  is  concerned ;  yet  even  in  the 
suburbs  and  parks  of  London  the  clouds,  trees, 
wind,  smoke,  weathercocks,  shadows,  points  of  the 
compass,  sun  and  moon,  afford  objects  to  which  the 
observation  of  a  little  companion  may  be  directed, 
and  topics  on  which  a  conversation  may  be  here- 
after started."  ^ 

The  Suggestions  to  Teachers,  issued  by  White- 
hall, seem  to  advise  the  building-up  of  an  arti- 
ficial circle  of  interests  in  town  schools.  "  Nature 
Study  in  a  town  school  presents  more  difficulties 
if  it  is  to  represent  the  personal  experience  of  the 
scholars.  It  is  not  possible  to  replace  the  wealth 
of  material  round  a  country  child,  but  descriptions 

^   Page  20 
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and  reading  must  not  take  the  place  of  first-hand 
observation  by  the  scholars.  Experiments  on  the 
growth  of  a  plant  are  just  as  possible,  though  not 
always  so  easy.  In  the  schools  of  a  large  town, 
no  matter  how  remote  from  the  country,  all  our 
common  food  plants  should  be  grown,  e.g.  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  turnips,  potatoes,  clover,  peas,  and 
beans,  etc.,  etc.  The  smallest  plot  of  ground,  even 
pots,  will  suffice,  and  many  lessons  may  be  drawn 
as  the  growth  proceeds."  ^ 

It  follows  naturally,  that  as  education  is  a  pre- 
paration for  life,  so  country  teachers  should  trans- 
plant and  instil  facts  relating  to  town  life.  Should 
we  not  keep  to  the  local  circle,  and  explore,  in  the 
first  place,  all  local  phenomena  relating  to  intellect, 
feeling,  and  will  ?  How  curious  a  country  child 
would  be  regarding  town  life  if  some  interest 
suggested  the  amplifying  of  knowledge.  In  town 
life,  cannot  we  be  content  with  touching  upon  the 
beauties  of  nature  as  evidenced  in  the  trees,  window- 
boxes,  and  parks,  and  leave  the  further  expression 
of  desire  to  the  child's  natural  initiative?  Nature 
Study  is  not  the  drawing  of  starch  grains  in  a  plant 
as  revealed  by  the  microscope.  It  is  a  veritable 
romance.  I  would  refer  the  reader  to  the  volume 
Life  and  Flowers,  by  I\I.  Maeterlinck,  where  a 
fascinating  story  of  the  engineering  triumphs  of 
botany  is  presented. 

But  the  main  aim  of  education  should  be  the 
training  of  the  ability  to  apply  any  lesson  that  is 
1  Page  52. 
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learnt  to  any  new  conditions  of  life  that  present 
themselves  for  inspection,  or,  as  Mr.  W.  P.  Groser 
remarks,  "  In  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
our  need  is  a  change,  not  so  much  in  methods  or 
curricula  as  in  spirit.  On  our  present  lines  there  is 
room  for  great  improvement  in  the  development 
of  an  attitude  of  enquiry  and  of  individuality. 
The  importance  of  education  up  to  sixteen  lies 
not  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  but  in  the 
formation  of  character  ;  and  a  firmer  recognition 
of  this  principle  would  tend  to  the  modification  of 
our  examination  system,  by  which  greater  freedom 
and  less  haste  would  be  possible.  To  this  end  normal 
schools  and  training  colleges  would  be  increased, 
and  more  attention  given  in  them  to  principles 
and  less  to  methods  of  instruction.  I  do  not  think 
that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  undoubted  benefits 
of  manual  training  cannot  as  well  be  secured  by 
other  means,  which  entail  less  distraction  from 
liberal  studies."  ^ 

In  another  section  of  the  Mosely  Commission 
Report  he  adds  the  following  instructive  criticism  : 
"  But  a  recognition  of  the  unimportance  at  this 
stage  of  the  acquisition  of  specific  knowledge,  and 
the  all-importance  of  a  spirit  of  enquiry,  in- 
dividuaHty,  and  initiative,  is  general  in  the  United 
States.  These  qualities  lead  the  workman  to 
continue  his  education,  to  read  the  newspapers,  and 
to  appreciate  the  inter-relation  of  branches  of 
knowledge.  His  intelligence  on  leaving  the  common 
^  Mosely  Commission  Report j  p.  192. 
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school  is  not  developed  to  a  higher  average,  but  is 
of  a  more  curious  and  alert  type.  Instruction  in 
what  may  be  termed  the  elements  of  civics,  and 
the  insistence  with  which  the  national  idea  is  kept 
before  his  mind,  tend  to  influence  his  conception 
of  a  citizen's  position  and  duties.  His  association 
with  boys  of  a  higher  social  station  is  a  factor  in  the 
production  of  the  democratic  spirit,  and  has  a 
considerable  influence  on  his  subsequent  relations 
with  his  employers."  ^ 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  *  circle  '  theory  in  detail 
with  reference  to  possible  results.  We  can  safely 
assume  that  the  spirit  of  curiosity  will  not  die  out 
if  this  faculty  has  been  trained  for  a  period  of  ten 
years.  What  can  be  hoped  for  is  the  fact,  that  a 
child  has  recognized  that  an  ever-increasing  circle 
of  interests  must  be  built  up  if  success  in  any  branch 
of  intellect,  feeling,  or  will  is  desired  in  the  im- 
mediate future.  If  the  child  has  gained  a  per- 
spective of  his  own  ignorance  in  scores  of  divisions 
of  life,  and  if,  during  his  scholastic  training,  this 
ignorance  has  not  been  painfully  revealed,  it  can 
be  hoped  that  he  will  endeavour  to  question  more 
with  regard  to  life  itself  ;  as  Disraeli  wrote,  "  To 
be  conscious  that  you  are  ignorant  is  a  great  step  to 
knowledge."  Whenever  a  new  fact  is  perceived  by 
a  child,  its  horizon  of  knowledge  will  be  extended 
by  this  new  conception. 

In  hidividuality  ifi  American  Education  we  are 
introduced  to  possible  conditions  which  make  for 

•    Page  175 
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success.  "  There  is  probably  nothing  more  beautiful 
in  education  anywhere  than  the  school  life  of 
children  in  the  best  kindergarten  and  primary  grades. 
Here  the  school  work  becomes  the  child's  willing 
expression  of  himself  ;  the  school  life  is  part  and 
parcel  of  his  natural  life,  which  it  supplements, 
enlarges  and  interprets.  Two  factors  concur  to 
this  end — the  educator's  interest  in  the  child,  and 
the  child's  interest  in  what  he  is  set  to  do.  These 
two  forces  naturally  merge  into  each  other,  and  are 
>  part  of  what  may  be  spoken  of  as  the  American 
spirit  in  education.  Out  of  the  educator's  interest 
in  and  study  of  the  child  springs  a  course  of  study 
which,  at  any  rate  in  the  earliest  years  of  school 
experience,  meets  the  child  half-way,  and  ministers 
to  the  forms  of  intellectual  hunger  which  manifest 
themselves  between  the  ages  of  five  and  ten  ;  it  is 
here  that  the  educational  revival  of  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  which  is  commonly  spoken  of  in  America, 
has  its  completest  expression.  In  the  kindergarten 
between  the  ages  of  four  and  six,  and  in  the  primary 
grades  of  the  next  four  years  (neglecting  local 
variations),  frank  self-expression  (which  the  schools 
specially  encourage),  interest  in  nature,  and  con- 
crete ways  of  approaching  abstract  and  formal 
subjects  marking  the  entire  work  of  the  primary 
grade  pupils.  The  great  moral  features  are  the 
beauty  loving  and  the  free.  That  these  may  be 
inadequate,  and  may  by  their  excessive  encourage- 
ment, leave  very  real  gaps  in  the  influence  which 
the   school   should    exert   on   its   pupils   has   been 
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suggested  as  a  possible  defect.  But  that  the  work 
in  this  department  of  the  school  is  right  in  the  main 
hardly  admits  of  doubt.  Formal,  exact,  '  finick- 
ing '  work,  abstract  processes,  and  masses  of  detail 
are  withheld."  ^ 

Under  newer  conditions  of  educational  effort 
in  this  country,  we  can  hope  that  the  boy  will  have 
gained  such  a  perspective  of  life  as  to  realize  that 
absolute  proficiency  in  certain  subjects  is  necessary 
to  existence.  For  example,  take  the  case  of  English 
according  to  our  division.  If  a  child  has  received 
training  in  the  Arithmetic  of  local  conditions  for 
seven  years,  and  has,  at  every  lesson,  perceived  the 
relation  of  that  Arithmetic  lesson  to  life  itself,  his 
proficiency  will  be  immeasurably  greater.  In  a 
similar  manner,  the  use  of  reading  and  writing 
having  been  perceived  by  the  scholar,  a  greater 
amount  of  earnestness  may  be  devoted  to  amplifi- 
cation in  these  particular  subjects.  This,  again, 
would  expand  with  years,  until  the  following  extract 
might  relate  in  greater  measure  to  this  country. 
"  There  is  a  belief  in  education  deeply  rooted  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  all  classes  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, not  so  much  for  the  good  it  may  bring  to  the 
individual,  but  because  it  is  felt  that  the  national 
prosperity  and  the  national  safety  depend  very 
largely  upon  an  educated  people.  Out  of  this  belief 
has  grown  up  that  system  of  education,  free  and 
open  to  all,  from  infancy  to  manhood  and  woman- 
hood, from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university, 
^  H.  Thisclton  Mark,  p.  246. 
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which  we  investigated  during  the  course  of  our  all- 
too-short  visit.  One  can  see  the  evidence  of  this 
attitude  in  the  newspapers,  many  of  which,  like 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  devote  a  page  weekly  to 
educational  topics ;  in  the  earnestness  with  which 
school  authorities  vie  with  one  another  in  the 
excellence  of  their  educational  machinery  ;  in  the 
willingness  of  business  men  to  co-operate  with  the 
authorities  in  assisting  their  employees  to  advance 
their  education  ;  in  the  large  gifts  from  wealthy 
individuals  for  educational  purposes ;  in  the  multi- 
plication of  institutions  for  the  advancement  of 
higher  education,  especially  of  technical  and  techno- 
logical education  ;  in  the  rapid  growth  of  uni- 
versities, and  their  ready  adaptation  to  the  needs 
of  the  increasing  thousands  knocking  at  their  doors ; 
in  the  sacrifices  many  in  humble  circumstances 
make  to  obtain  an  extended  education."  ^ 

Possible  results  may  be  looked  for  in  the  years 
devoted  to  youth.  If  a  youth  possesses  more 
worldly  wisdom  than  the  average,  he  instinctively 
seeks  to  better  his  conditions.  This  may  be  a  result 
of  will,  or  it  may  be  an  expression  of  personality. 
Still,  far-reaching  results  may  be  anticipated  if 
feeling  and  will  have  been  exploited.  If  a  child 
has  been  trained  in  all  branches  of  feeling,  he  is 
unlikely  to  sink  into  the  slough  of  some  back  street, 
or  into  a  condition  of  life  in  which  decency  does 
not  reign. 

Artistic    Results. — In    considering    the    present 
^  Mr.  Harry  Coward,  in  T/ie  Mose^y  Commission  Report,  p.  97. 
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position  of  Art  in  this  country,  and  under  this 
heading  I  desire  to  include  Literature,  the  Drama, 
with  their  sisters,  Music  and  Art.  I  am  led  to 
believe  that  the  varying  position  of  each  branch 
of  Art  represents  the  actual  development  of  its 
patrons.  Let  us  glance  at  the  present  position 
of  literature  generally  considered,  and  quote  the 
opinion  of  Jacob  Tonson  in  The  New  Age.  Re- 
ferring to  McClure's  Magazine  and  its  many  inter- 
esting articles,  he  states  :  "  Its  readers  arc  probably 
of  the  same  class  of  intelligence  as  the  readers  of 
the  Pall  Mall,  the  Strand,  and  Cornhill.  It  is 
absolutely  respectable  and  correct,  and  far  better 
illustrated  and  turned  out  than  any  English 
magazine.  One  may  object  to  certain  intellectual 
crudities  of  presentation,  but  one  can  read  it. 
Why  cannot  we  have  such  a  magazine  in  England  ? 
Capitalists  in  American  journalism  do  not  conduct 
their  enterprises  exclusively  on  the  assumption  that 
the  larger  public  consists  solely  of 

{a)  Imbeciles ; 

ip)  Lunatics ; 
who  become  dangerous  if  any  serious  subject  is 
broached  to  them  in  a  serious  way.  Why  is  it  that 
in  England,  among  the  half-dozen  really  big  and 
wealthy  publishing  houses,  there  is  not  one  that 
cares  or  dares  to  cater  for  the  average  intelligent  man. 
The  popular  magazines  of  this  country  are  a  dis- 
grace to  its  intelligence,  unworthy  of  its  intelligence, 
below  its  intelligence.  They  are  prudish  to  a  degree 
that  even  New  England  would  laugh   at.     They 
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pander  to  every  vice  except  that  of  concupiscence. 
They  boycott  the  real  Hfe  of  the  nation.  Artistically 
they  are  deplorable.  As  literature  they  scarcely 
exist,  and  if  they  do  happen  to  touch  a  genuine 
subject  they  debase  it  by  a  frivolous  insincerity." 

Across  the  Atlantic,  Mr.  H.  R.  Rathbone  states  : 
"  One  can  hardly  take  up  a  newspaper,  periodical,  or 
magazine,  without  finding  in  it  one  or  more  para- 
graphs devoted  to  educational  topics.  I  could  give 
a  very  long  list  of  specific  illustrations  of  this 
enthusiasm  for  education  which  came  under  my 
notice  during  the  tour,  but  as  space  is  limited  it 
will,  perhaps,  be  sufficient  if  I  mention  one  or  two. 
In  a  number  of  States  and  towns  of  the  West,  I 
found  more  than  half  of  the  public  expenditure 
was  on  education,  and  as  far  as  I  could  ascertain, 
this  was  with  the  entire  approval  of  the  electors. 
In  the  Oklahoma  Territory,  which  was  only  opened 
for  settlement  fourteen  years  ago,  I  found  that  the 
first  public  buildings  erected  were  for  the  common 
schools,  and  already  there  are  established  a  complete 
common  school  system  (elementary  and  secondary), 
training  schools  for  teachers,  and  a  university,  all 
absolutely  free.  Go  where  one  will  in  the  States, 
one  always  finds  the  educational  buildings  are 
almost,  if  not  altogether,  the  largest  and  best  in  the 
town  or  neighbourhood."  ^ 

From  a  somewhat  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
requirements  of  '  popular '  papers,  I  am  led  to 
believe  that  the  present  tendency  is  towards  fiction 
^  Mosely  Commission  Report,  p.  257. 
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and  froth.  An  editor,  however,  is  the  servant  of 
the  public  :  can  it  follow  that  the  proletariat  un- 
consciously ask  for  amplification  of  their  own 
interests  ?  If  so,  intcllcctualism  seems  quiescent. 
But  popular  journals  accept  intellectual  articles 
if  they  are  coated  with  examples  from  human  nature. 
This  brings  us  once  more  to  the  circle  of  interests, 
and  if  we — in  the  schools — can  gently  lead  the  child 
on  to  intellectual  curiosity,  there  is  the  possibility 
of  intellectual  work  where  the  human  touch  is  not 
superimposed.  At  present  we  take  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  effort  and  require  dry,  intellectual 
industry  from  children  of  tender  years.  We 
require  the  child  to  reveal  the  '  will '  of  an  adult 
in  this  respect. 

In  Dramatic  Art  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
musical  knowledge  gained  in  the  schools  contributes 
in  some  measure  to  the  marked  success  of  music-halls 
and  musical  comedies.  Undoubtedly,  the  artistic 
standard  of  these  institutions  is  being  raised,  and 
when  more  exercise  is  given  to  the  young  citizens* 
dramatic  powers,  dramatic  art,  which  represents  a 
higher  development  of  the  '  ego  ',  will  receive  its 
due  recognition.  Why  cannot  children  '  act '  in 
school  as  they  do  in  life  ? 

In  Art  there  is  a  virgin  field.  We  have  merely 
arrived  at  the  dim  appreciation  of  landscapes ; 
the  allegorical  study  is  not  appreciated  by  many 
citizens  as  yet.  But  if  a  system  of  education  can 
be  devised  that  strengthens  and  develops  '  feeling  ' 
to  some  extent,  cannot  we  hope  for  a  dim  reflection 
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in  a  keener  appreciation  of  artistic  tendencies  ? 
Certainly  our  colour  sense  is  developing,  and 
amplification  has  commenced  its  task. 

Possible  Results  m  Toiith. — To  prove  that  results 
are  possible  when  the  child  receives  careful  attention 
during  early  years,  let  me  state  that  a  certain 
religious  body,  when  desirous  of  making  new 
converts,  desires  the  complete  control  of  juvenile 
novitiates  from  seven  to  fourteen  years  of  age. 
They  declare  that  they  are  able  to  teach  their 
religious  tenets,  and  train  the  child  in  emotional 
feeling  to  such  an  extent,  that  let  it  travel  where 
it  will,  it  cannot  but  remain,  perhaps  in  spirit  only, 
a  member  of  their  particular  church. 

Cannot  we  apply  this  to  education  and  business, 
and  argue  that  if  training  was  carried  out  on 
correct  lines,  then  each  district  would  represent 
a  possible  arena  for  activity  to  a  greater  extent 
than  has  hitherto  been  revealed  ?  Mr.  Baker, 
in  A  National  Education  to  National  Advancement, 
quotes  the  case  of  Haida — a  Bohemian  town  of 
three  thousand  inhabitants.  An  excellent  school  is 
to  be  found  there  for  local  industries — notably 
glass.  *'  Examples  of  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman 
glass  are  ground  up  and  analysed,  and  then  the  glass 
is  reproduced."  He  does  not  state  that  we  in  this 
country  import  much  of  this  product,  but  in  an 
earlier  sentence  there  is  a  criticism  of  the  glass 
trade  which  "  is  in  so  bad  a  way  in  England  !  " 

But  in  '  will '  magnificent  results  may  be  looked 
for  if  we  can  harness  the  motor  force  of  a  child, 
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and  develop  the  young  citizen  for  a  period  of  seven 
or  eight  years  on  lines  of  self-effort,  self-study, 
self-examination,  self-expression.  Surely  it  is  not 
too  much  to  hope  that  the  child  will  continue 
some  interesting  branch  of  the  effort  it  has 
been  induced  to  practise  in  the  schools.  It  will  be 
seen  that  individuality  will  form  a  natural  result 
of  this  thought  and  perfect  freedom  of  self-effort, 
for,  "  the  British  is  still  the  most  intelligent,  the 
most  receptive  race  ;  and  with  sensible  education, 
scientifically  developed,  her  professors  and  teachers 
being  kept  alert  to  all  developments  by  study  and 
travel,  the  future  of  that  race,  with  all  its  glorious 
colonies  wherein  to  develop,  would  be  assured, 
and  at  home  her  waste  lands  would  be  cultivated 
and  become  food-productive,  her  orchards  and 
fruit-gardens,  dairy,  and  poultry  farms  developed  ; 
local  trades  would  receive  new  life,  country  life 
acquire  fresh  interests.  We  should  see  new  designs 
in  our  textile  fabrics,  new  colour,  form,  and  design 
in  our  household  goods  ;  developed  machinery  and 
scientific  discoveries  would  be  more  frequent 
amongst  us ;  and  again  Britain  would  become,  if 
not  the  workshop  of  the  world,  yet  the  workshop  of 
her  own  people  ;  leading,  not  following,  in  invention 
and  discovery."  ^ 

The  Financial  Stand-point. — In  considering  any 
new  basis  of  educational  activity,  w^e  have  to  take 
into   account   the  financial   conditions   which  will 

^  A  National  Education  to  National  Advancement,  by  James 
Baker,  f.r.g.s.,  p.   23. 
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result  when  any  new  proposal  is  being  carried  out. 
There  is  much  hope,  from  the  ratepayer's  point  of 
view,  for  a  diminution  in  the  vast  expenditure  which 
is  cheerfully  undergone  by  the  citizens  of  this 
country.  At  present  the  education  estimates 
of  this  country  amount  to  over  ^13,000,000  yearly. 
In  addition  to  this,  there  are  miUions  of  pounds 
invested  in  vast  and  expensive  buildings.  Before 
discussing  our  hope  for  a  decrease  in  expenditure, 
a  preliminary  point  crops  up  here  in  connection 
with  the  large  barrack  schools  which  are  dotted  here 
and  there.  If  we  take  a  school  costing  ^20,000 
as  an  example,  we  can  estimate  that  that  particular 
building  is  intended  to  accommodate  two  thousand 
scholars.  Now  a  large  building  is,  in  a  way,  opposed 
to  the  life  of  the  young  citizen  attending  that 
school.  The  very  sense  of  having  to  be  an  attender 
at  a  particular  type  of  building  gives  a  child  a 
sense  of  unreahty.  It  may  be  that  barrack  schools 
tend  to  artiliciaHty,  but  taking  our  school  of 
£20,000  cost  as  a  scale,  the  question  naturally 
arises  whether  the  money  expended  could  not  have 
been  laid  out  to  greater  advantage.  For  example, 
this  sum  of  money  would  purchase  fifty  houses 
in  various  localities.  The  question  arises  whether 
the  decentralization  of  centres  for  education  would 
prove  more  efficacious  according  to  the  ideals  of 
education.  If  a  real  house,  or  a  building  similar 
to  a  real  house,  was  the  centre  of  educational 
activity,  might  there  not  be  a  greater  result  in 
educational  effort  ? 
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There  is  a  strong  need  for  a  consideration  of 
ordinary  business  methods  in  the  arrangement  of 
corporation  contracts  regarding  new  scholastic 
edifices.  Schools  arc  built  in  order  to  serve  for 
all  time  ;  a  large  school  with  accommodation  for 
over  a  thousand  children  is  built  in  a  district  which 
is  rapidly  becoming  non-residential  and  finally  will 
remain  a  centre  of  warehouse  activity.  If  religious 
agencies  are  content  with  corrugated  iron  structures, 
surely  there  would  be  nothing  derogatory  in  the 
construction  of  smaller  schools  of  a  temporary 
character,  and  thus  any  financial  loss  would  be 
considerably  decreased  in  those  cases  where  a  district 
changed  in  character. 

The  schools  being  built,  the  interest  on  the  sums 
of  money  has  to  be  paid.  We  have  to  make  the  most 
of  the  conditions  of  to-day,  but  the  '  circle  '  theory 
of  education  has,  as  its  bed-rock,  the  life  of  the  child. 
The  material  for  educational  thought  comes  in  a 
great  measure  from  the  immediate  surroundings  of 
the  child.  It  seems  a  natural  inference  that  much 
of  the  expensive  apparatus  to  be  found  in  the  schools 
of  to-day  has  been  purchased  in  order  to  instruct 
the  children  in  various  facts,  the  starting-point  of 
which  must  be  somewhat  unfamiliar  to  the  child. 
It  is  clear,  then,  that  if  we  use  more  of  the  material 
that  is  to  be  found  surrounding  the  child's  life, 
a  diminution  in  the  education  estimates  would 
naturally  result. 

Again,  let  us  take  our  various  subjects  from  a 
financial  standpoint.     In  reading,  books  will  always 
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cost  the  same  under  any  system  of  education,  but 
in  the  case  of  writing,  if  a  great  proportion  of  the 
exercises  are  worked  out  on  cheaper  paper,  and 
not  kept  for  permanent  reference,  a  much  cheaper 
book  would  be  advisable.  When  we  think  that 
five  to  six  milHon  scholars  use  three  or  four  separate 
exercise  books  each  during  the  school  year,  this 
apparently  trivial  item  of  expenditure  attains 
vast  proportions  in  the  aggregate.  In  Arithmetic, 
if  exercises  were  worked  as  far  as  possible  on 
waste  paper,  and  one  book  were  provided  for 
practice  in  statement  and  figure  construction,  a 
considerable  sum  would  be  saved. 

In  Science  there  are  a  multitude  of  natural 
phenomena  which  are  worthy  of  examination, 
and  which  are  in  the  immediate  life  of  the  child. 
As  the  art  of  Science  is  the  art  of  observation,  it 
seems  natural  to  infer  that  any  apparatus  which 
is  intended  to  amplify  the  child's  own  immediate 
circle  would  be  very  inexpensive.  Again,  as  this 
branch  of  study  tends  to  oral  statement,  training 
rests  with  the  teacher,  not  the  ratepayer.  In  Soci- 
ology there  are  a  number  of  branches  awaiting 
inspection,  and  these  do  not  require  expensive 
apparatus. 

In  a  general  sense  I  fear  that  the  '  thorough ' 
spirit  of  English  Education  resolves  itself  into  this 
statement  :  "  We  will  build  splendid  schools,  get 
the  best  apparatus,  train  the  best  teachers,  and  hope 
for  suitable  results."  One  wonders  if  too  much 
attention  is  paid   to  surroundings,   and   too  little 
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to  the  child  himself.  Let  us  judge  this  surmise 
from  a  typical  example.  In  teaching  the  Geography 
of  Europe  to  the  Second  Class  of  the  school,  a 
teacher  may  have  a  beautiful  example  of  elaborate 
work  in  the  shape  of  a  roll-map  of  Europe  :  possibly 
the  cost  of  this  will  be  twenty-five  shillings.  Now 
there  are  over  a  million  children  at  present  in  the 
Second  Classes  of  this  country  :  clearly  many 
thousands  of  pounds  are  spent  on  the  elaborate 
productions  which  grace  the  school  walls.  It  is 
granted  that  these  are  used  year  after  year,  but  I 
would  prefer  a  penny  atlas  in  the  hand  of  each 
scholar. 

To  resume  examination  of  the  financial  aspect 
of  '  circle  '  teaching,  no  further  expense  would  be 
incurred  in  Drawing.  Emotional  teaching  would 
not  result  in  any  additional  expenditure.  Painting, 
Architecture,  Statuary,  Carving,  Modelling  are  all 
within  the  immediate  study  of  the  child.  Music 
need  not  cost  more  than  it  does  to-day.  There 
might  be  a  slight  additional  outlay  in  purchasing 
apparatus  for  school  games,  but,  generally  speaking, 
a  child  does  not  require  an  expensive  toy  ;  occasion- 
ally the  cheaper  ones  are  preferred.  In  the  training 
of  Will  there  should  be  no  greater  expense.  What 
is  wanted  is  a  reorganization  of  effort. 

'  Discipline  '  under  the  '  Circle  '  Theory. — Between 
the  life  of  a  child  in  the  school,  and  life  in  the  home, 
street,  or  park,  there  is  a  wide  disparity  in  the  control 
which  is  exercised  over  children.  To  elderly  people 
the  freedom  which  is  given  to  young  citizens  at 
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certain  times  forms  ground  for  many  criticisms 
in  comparison  with  '  their  day.'  Whether  this 
present  freedom  is  harmful  or  beneficial,  is  not  the 
subject  for  enquiry  at  this  time.  It  is  sufficient  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
young  citizens  are  in  a  state  of  relative  independence 
of  action  after  school  hours  are  passed. 

Let  us  enter  the  precincts  of  the  school,  and 
we  shall  find  that  the  children  are  subject  to  the 
strictest  discipline  by  their  teachers.  This  is  quite 
necessary  if  the  quantity  of  intellectual  facts 
required  for  the  present  Syllabus  has  to  be  instilled. 
Perfect  discipline  is  the  first  necessity  where  facts 
are  to  be  absorbed.  This  discipline  on  the  part  of 
the  teachers  is  not  the  result  of  savage  brute  force  ; 
it  is  the  impress  of  a  strong  personality  upon  malle- 
able material.  Looking  at  this  from  another  point 
of  view,  however,  there  is  an  aspect  in  which  the 
strongest  teacher  proves  most  demoralizing  to  a 
child.  If  any  particular  child  has  been  subjected 
for  five  and  a  half  hours  to  strict  discipline,  it  is 
but  natural  that  great  relief  is  felt,  and  freedom 
extended  beyond  rational  limits  may  be  the  result 
of  a  mute  protest  against  this  stronger  personality. 

But  let  us  take  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Gray,  Head 
Master  of  Bradfield  College,  Berks.  He  states  : 
"  The  discipline  in  American  schools  has  a  character 
of  its  own.  There  is  none  of  the  uncompromising, 
unquestioning  discipline  which  marks  the  well- 
governed  English  public  school,  and  which  some- 
times, carried  to  an  extreme,  through  the  necessity 
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of  the  case,  in  the  non-local  or  boarding  schools, 
has  a  tendency  to  efface  individuality,  and  create 
what  is  called  in  cant  terms  '  a  tone.'  Discipline 
in  the  American  schools  is  essentially  a  compromise. 
It  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  interest  excited 
by  the  teacher  and  the  teaching.  It  is  lessened 
largely  by  the  knowledge  that  the  teacher  holds  his 
or  her  position,  not  as  a  right  which  cannot  rudely  be 
disturbed,  but  on  the  sufferance  of  the  public,  of 
which  the  boys'  and  girls'  own  homes  form  an 
integral  part.  There  is  more  lounging  and  more 
freedom  of  address  permitted,  and  even  encouraged, 
than  is  the  case  in  the  Old  World.  Pupils  cross- 
examine  their  teacher,  and  '  argumentation  '  be- 
tween each  other,  and  between  themselves  and  the 
teacher,  is  a  recognized  part  of  the  programme, 
so  long  as  such  '  argumentation  '  bears  on  the  lesson. 
The  methods  of  teaching,  on  the  whole,  are  ad- 
mirably conceived,  though  they  are  often  not 
skilfully  carried  out.  There  is  no  '  cramming  '  ; 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  '  elicitation.'  Pupils,  even 
in  classical  lessons,  are  taught  to  ask  the  reasons  why, 
and  their  intelligence  is  drawn  out ;  facts  are  not 
stuffed  in."  ^ 

In  suggesting  reforms  which  may  be  possible 
under  the  '  circle  '  theory,  I  would  take  the  standard 
of  life  itself  for  a  clue  to  the  reforms  which  are 
necessary.  With  few  exceptions,  for  a  greater 
portion  of  each  working  day  we  are  all  under 
Spartan  conditions  with  regard  to  employment  and 
^  Mosely  Commission  Report ,  p.  167. 
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business.  At  other  times  we  are  within  certain 
limits  free  as  air  ;  civihzation  may  provoke  a  desire 
for  perfect  freedom.  Does  not  this  suggest  that,  as 
the  school  is  the  preparation  for  life,  there  should 
be  certain  periods  in  school  in  which  the  discipline 
is  of  the  strictest  and  strongest  kind  imaginable 
consonant  with  kindliness,  and  at  others  there  should 
be  a  freedom  possible  to  the  child  which  will 
render  it  capable  of  appreciating  and  putting  to 
the  highest  possible  use  the  freedom  which  is  its 
prerogative  after  school,  or  when  work  time  has 
passed  ?  Spencer  states  :  "  Bear  constantly  in  mind 
the  truth  that  the  aim  of  your  discipline  should  be 
to  produce  a  self-governing  being,  not  to  produce 
a  being  to  be  governed  by  others.'^'' 

Professor  Rhys,  in  the  Mosely  Report,  reveals  the 
national  aspect.  Referring  to  American  schools,  he 
states  :  "  From  this  subject  of  the  class  relation 
between  the  teacher  and  the  taught,  I  proceed  to 
mention  a  feature  of  some  schools,  in  which  the 
pupils  to  a  large  extent  discipline  themselves  under 
leaders  or  captains  of  their  own,  and  the  teachers 
have  next  to  nothing  to  do  by  way  of  checking 
noise  or  rowdiness.  This  state  of  self-acting 
discipline  seems  to  be  secured  by  appealing  to  the 
better  nature  of  the  pupils,  and  by  inculcating 
in  them  early  ideas  as  to  the  duties  of  good  citizens : 
they  are  taught  how  the  reputation  of  the  State 
depends  on  the  behaviour  of  its  individual  citizens, 
and  they  are  encouraged  to  work  that  out  in  their 
conduct  in  the  miniature  city  which  they  regard 
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themselves  as  forming.  They  naturally  look  at  the 
whole  as  culminating  in  what  is  to  them  the  ideal 
repubhc,  a  state  of  mind  aptly  illustrated  by  a  little 
story  told  us  on  the  way  out.  It  is  to  the  effect 
that  a  mother  having  occasion  to  flog  her  little  boy, 
he  cried  bitterly ;  but  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to 
recover  the  use  of  articulate  speech  he  assured  her 
that  he  was  not  crying  on  account  of  the  pain,  but 
because  of  the  shame  and  insult  which  she  had 
heaped  on  a  free  and  independent  citizen  of  the 
United  States  !  The  sentiment  Civis  Romanus  sum 
blossoms  early  in  the  States,  and  is  ready  to  the 
teacher's  hand  at  an  age  when  our  little  barbarians 
give  no  sign  of  the  awakening  of  corresponding 
possibilities,  and  I  fear  that  this  kind  of  treatment 
would  only  make  of  our  children  some  young  bullies 
and  a  host  of  little  prigs.  It  is  right,  however,  to 
say  that  I  did  not  discover  evidence  of  any  such 
a  result  in  the  American  Schools  in  point.  All  that 
I  noticed  was  that  the  American  child  is  inclined 
to  adopt  the  phraseology  of  adults,  and  to  be 
what  we  should  term  old-fashioned  in  his  ways,  as 
is  observed  with  us  in  the  case  of  an  infant  that 
always  associates  with  grown-up  men  and  women 
from  the  lack  of  opportunity  to  play  with  friends 
of  his  own  age.  Perhaps  one  might  say  generally 
that  the  American  child  is  comparatively  assured 
and  self-confident,  not  to  say  perky,  when  a  British 
child  is  as  yet  the  victim  of  shyness,  or  else  behaves 
like  the  little  savage  that  he  is.  Possibly  the 
American  child  develops  quicker  than  his  British 
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cousin,  but  whether  he  attains  also  to  full  maturity 
of  mind  earlier  I  cannot  say  :  at  all  events,  we  seem 
to  have  here  to  do  with  one  of  the  results  of  climatic 
influences  rather  than  any  deeper  difference  of 
race.  Whatever  it  may  be,  there  is  nothing  to  show 
that  one  would  be  acting  wisely  in  dealing  with 
American  and  British  children  quite  in  one  and 
the  same  way."  ^ 

Is  there  not  room  for  various  lessons  on  the  mean- 
ing and  use  of  discipline  ?  Let  us  turn  to  a  foreign 
country  for  a  sign-post  in  this  connection.  In 
Individuality  and  Moral  Aim  in  American  Education, 
by  H.  Thiselton  Mark,  there  is  a  paragraph  which 
relates  to  the  conditions  of  discipline  to  be  found  in 
the  American  Schools.  "  Freedom  without  licence, 
movement  without  disorder,  ease  without  idleness, 
represent  the  American  standard  of  discipline. 
The  chief  effect  of  such  a  standard  is  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  energy  of  both  teacher  and  pupils  for 
the  real  school  tasks,  which  are  study  and  useful 
occupation  rather  than  formal  moral  drill.  Chil- 
dren move  freely  from  place  to  place,  from  their 
seats  to  the  blackboard  to  work  out  a  problem, 
or  to  a  table  or  window-sill,  holding  a  dictionary 
or  other  book  of  reference.  In  one  school  even 
running  was  permitted." 

Let  us  turn  to  France  and  note  the  conditions 
there.  According  to  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Baker,  Principal 
of  Derby  Training  College,  "  There  is  a  marked 
absence  of  continuous  restraint  of  what  may  be 

1  Page  313. 
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called  the  severe  type.  The  children  arc  easy  in 
their  bearing,  and  but  rarely  checked.  Some 
English  teachers  would  be  horrified  at  such  happen- 
ings, but  it  was  good  to  sec  the  admirable  relations 
between  teacher  and  taught  ;  good  to  see  the  little 
ones  talking  at  times  quite  freely  to  their  teachers ; 
good  to  see  the  response  when  called  to  attention ; 
good  to  see  them  little  living,  happy  things,  rather 
than  the  stiff,  unnatural  blocks  they  appear  to  be 
and  are  expected  to  be  in  some  schools.  In  how 
many  schools  at  home  is  such  freedom  allowed  ? 
How  many  teachers  and  managers  and  inspectors, 
alas  !  actually  rejoice  over  the  unnatural  precision 
of  their  little  ones — rejoice  over  the  fact  that  they 
are  repressing  the  disposition  by  means  of  which  the 
child  is  able  largely  to  educate  himself  ?  To  keep 
his  hands  still  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  nothing,  or  to 
make  him  act  only  on  the  word  of  command  is  to 
keep  him  largely  in  his  infantile  condition.  The 
knowledge  which  the  teacher  can  give  him  is  as 
nothing  compared  with  the  knowledge  derived  from 
the  use  of  his  hands,  eyes,  and  organs  of  sense.  What 
the  wise  teacher  aims  at  is  not  to  hinder  nature's 
impulses,  but  so  to  develop  and  train  the  natural 
disposition  that  it  is  actually  quickened  and  ren- 
dered more  serviceable.  As  much  freedom,  there- 
fore, as  possible  is  to  be  aimed  at.  That  such  free- 
dom is  not  destructive  of  good  order  may  be  seen 
from  the  readiness  of  the  Paris  child  to  do  what 
the  teacher  suggests."  ^  Referring  to  teachers  and 
^    The  Schoolmistresi. 
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their  classes,  the  following  contrast  does  not  require 
comment.  In  English  Elementary  Schools  each 
teacher  is  supposed  to  instruct  sixty  pupils.  In 
America  the  limit  is  thirty. 

In  pointing  out  possible  results,  one  can  only  hope 
that  what  has  been  proved  in  the  past  may  be 
equally  true  in  the  future.  If  self-discipline  can 
be  trained  both  in  school  and  street,  if  personal 
qualities  and  self-effort  be  developed,  then  there  are 
possible  grounds  for  hoping  that  in  the  years  to 
follow  the  statements  made  by  certain  detractors 
of  the  youth  of  to-day  may  be  found  to  be  un- 
supported by  practical  evidence. 

Games. — A  minor  point  occurs  here  with  regard 
to  possible  results  in  games.  Let  us  examine  the 
conditions  of  to-day.  In  the  school  playgrounds 
and  in  recreation  generally,  many  children  take  a 
wild  delight  in  merely  chasing  each  other  :  they 
have  received  no  training  in  games  or  methods  of 
play.  In  many  playgrounds  the  dullest  children 
in  school  lounge  against  the  school  wall.  They 
watch  other  scholars  enjoying  their  recreative  hours. 
Even  some  of  the  better  pupils  have  only  an 
acquaintance  with  some  half-dozen  games,  and  these 
of  the  simplest  character  ;  yet  there  are  a  hundred 
games  suitable  for  various  classes  of  children. 
Cannot  we  assume  that  if  we  can  succeed  in  gaining 
a  child's  interest  in  intellectual  and  emotional  games, 
there  may  be  possible  results  in  the  world  of  sport 
during  the  period  of  youth  ? 

I  may  be  wrong  in  suggesting  that  the  comparative 
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simplicity  of  football  tends  to  its  success.  It  will 
be  granted  that  fruitless  efforts  have  been  made  in 
the  past  to  introduce  various  games,  for  example, 
the  American  game  of  baseball. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  recently  suggested 
that  Organized  Games  should  form  a  portion  of  the 
school  curriculum  ;  so  our  present  system  of  training 
should  include  the  teaching  of  games  to  children. 
Perhaps  we  are  lacking  in  initiative,  but  if  a  child 
were  trained  in  a  hundred  dift"erent  games,  I  contend 
that  the  claims  of  youth  would  result  in  a  higher 
standard  of  sport  in  later  years.  Statesmen  view 
with  some  dismay  the  gladiatorial  aspect  of  sport ; 
the  remedy  seems  to  lie  in  the  development  of 
self-expression  in  recreation. 


Chapter  IX 
Various  Sign-posts 

Suggested  outlines  in  Intellect — Feeling — Will. 

"  Of  Europeafi  countries,  Germany,  with  her  primary 
schools,  and  her  democratic  university  teaching,  is  at  present 
running  almost  step  for  step  with  America.  It  is  not  without 
significance  that  these  countries  are  the  two  which  are  supposed 
to  be  beating  us  in  the  commercial  race.''"'  ^ — Thomas  Barclay. 

TN  suggesting  various  departures  from  the  recog- 
-■-  nized  schemes  of  education  already  in  vogue, 
I  am  conscious  of  the  inadequacy  of  Hfe  itself  for 
the  various  bypaths  of  experience  which  present 
themselves  for  exploration.  When  the  education 
of  a  child  from  infancy  to  youth  is  being  discussed, 
how  limited  the  opportunities,  and  how  great  the 
possibilities  which  stand  revealed.  I  can  only  hope 
at  the  best  to  indicate  some  few  sign-posts  on  the 
open  road  of  education.  My  aim  is  to  prove  them 
worthy  of  service  in  the  organization  of  an  ex- 
perimental school  based  on  '  circle  '  tuition.  I  must 
express  my  indebtedness  to  the  Harmsworth  Self- 
Educator  and  the  Children'' s  Encyclopcedia  for  many 
titles  of  subjects  relating  to  branches  of  enquiry 

^  Alose/y  Commission  Report,  p.  400. 
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within  the  child's  circle  of  experience.  The  latter 
book,  especially,  is  of  considerable  use  to  a  teacher. 

I  purpose  examining  the  four  divisions  of 
intellectual  education,  English,  Science,  Sociology, 
Drawing,  and  in  each  section  hope  to  show,  from 
a  few  sign-posts  of  thought,  that  a  long  road  of 
research  is  awaiting  exploration.  In  Emotion  and 
Will  further  sign-posts  will  be  indicated.  Collec- 
tively considered,  they  should  bear  an  intimate 
relation  to  the  child's  experience. 

Reading. — In  this  subject  it  is  suggested  we  admit 
all  reading  of  a  helpful  tendency  in  the  schools. 
The  reading  -  books  themselves  should  contain 
pieces  of  literary  merit  based  on  the  subjects 
which  are  a  part  of  the  children's  lives  at  any  certain 
period  of  their  development.  As  an  eminent  French 
publisher  declared  when  certain  distinguished 
authors  objected  to  the  cheapening  of  books  on 
the  ground  that  people  would  certainly  patronize 
unhealthy  books,  and  neglect  works  of  sound  study 
and  literary  merit,  "  Possibly  it  may  be  so  at  first, 
but  to  inspire  these  people  with  the  curiosity  to 
read  at  all  is  our  first  necessity."  So  various  exam- 
ples from  local  life,  fables  for  the  development  of 
imaginative  power,  and  simple  stories  as  an  amplifi- 
cation of  each  trait  of  emotion,  should  form  the 
subject  matter  of  the  earlier  reading-books.  These 
volumes  should  be  recreative  in  character,  and 
unconsciously  interest  the  child  because  its  personal 
life  experiences  are  revealed  in  print. 

There  is  room  for  a  group  of  reading-books  which 
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will  amplify  in  simple  language  the  many  branches 
of  science  and  the  personal  aspects  of  sociology 
which  may  be  introduced  under  the  '  circle  '  theory. 
In  drafting  these  books  the  main  fact  to  be  remem- 
bered is  that  every  human  being  reads  for  pleasure. 

Again,  reading  lessons  may  be  introduced,  giving 
reasons  and  hints  in  carrying  out  other  lessons  of 
school  or  life  in  general.  In  the  Upper  Classes  a 
natural  preparation  for  the  conditions  of  business 
life  must  be  introduced  in  a  greater  proportion  than 
is  at  present  the  rule  if  business  is  the  ultimate 
aim  of  the  scholar.  For  example,  a  considerable 
amount  of  practice  in  newspaper  reading,  account- 
book  reading,  proof-reading,  the  reading  of  illegible 
writing,  the  study  of  Bradshaw,  the  study  of  a 
directory,  might  be  introduced  with  considerable 
advantage  to  business  success  in  the  future  circle 
of  interests. 

Writing. — Children  should  write  when  the  use 
of  this  function  is  understood.  It  may  be  possible 
for  two  types  of  training  to  be  carried  out  side  by 
side  :  first,  the  mechanical  formation  of  letters 
and  sentences ;  second,  the  employment  of  the 
function  of  writing  in  every  use  to  which  this 
accomplishment  is  put  : — 

{a)  Letters. 

(b)  Descriptions. 

(c)  Precis  writing. 
{d)  Bills. 

((?)  Envelopes. 

(f)  Labels. 

(g)  Business  dictation. 
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Dr.  Abbott  applies  the  practical  side  in  his  Hijits 
on  Home  Teaching  :  "  Before  learning  to  write, 
many  children  may  with  advantage  be  allowed  to 
print.  Any  slight  disadvantage  arising  from  the 
danger  of  falling  into  a  style  incompatible  with 
flowing  handwriting  may  be  obviated  by  careful 
attention  subsequently,  when  the  child  begins  to 
learn  the  latter,  and  the  stimulus  may  be  useful, 
not  only  because  it  shows  the  child  at  once  the  use 
of  his  new  acquirement,  but  also  because  it  teaches 
him  to  spell."  ^ 

The  desideratum  is  facility  in  writing  with 
despatch  on  all  subjects  which  are  in  the  circle  of 
the  child's  experience.  Writing  being  a  mechanical 
subject,  practice  should  be  given  till  it  is  automatic 
and  quite  subsidiary  to  mental  effort.  Not- 
withstanding, "  In  teaching  children  English  Com- 
position, the  teacher  must  be  on  his  guard  against 
destroying  the  naturalness  of  their  style.  A  child 
must  not  be  expected  to  use  the  ample  vocabulary 
or  flexible  phraseology  of  his  elders,  and,  if  his 
rudimentary  attempts  at  composition  are  corrected 
by  the  standard  of  a  mature  composer,  he  is  likely 
to  be  discouraged  by  the  multiplicity  of  the  cor- 
rections, and  also  to  fall  into  a  premature  and 
affected  employment  of  language  that  has  for  him 
but  little  meaning.  Of  all  dangers,  artificiality 
in  composition  is  the  most  to  be  avoided.  It  is 
difficult,  and,  indeed,  hardly  possible,  to  recover 
the  power  of  writing  naturally  when  once  lost ;  and 

1  Page  66. 
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an  unnatural  style  is  an  obstacle  to  thinking  clearly, 
as  well  as  to  writing  forcibly."  ^ 

Further,  the  child  should  recognize  that  writing 
is  part  o£  a  definite  training  for  '  work,'  and  that 
facility  is  the  test  of  success.  How  many  children 
leaving  school  for  business  life  can  employ  with 
despatch  the  ten  distinct  modes  of  addressing  an 
envelope  ? 

With  regard  to  special  training  in  the  art  of 
spelling,  there  is  room  for  a  recognition  of  the 
limited  vocabulary  of  a  child  of  tender  years. 
Naturally,  as  each  child  has  a  somewhat  different 
circle,  so  each  child  varies  in  this  respect,  but  it 
should  prove  an  easy  task  for  the  limited  vocabulary  of 
a  child  to  be  exploited  and  stated  within  a  thousand 
words.  What  is  required  is  hard  grinding  at  these 
words  as  a  preparation  for  life.  Some  educational 
experts  will  argue  that  intellectual  training  may 
be  given  while  teaching  '  spelling.'  I  prefer  to 
regard  this  artificial  accomplishment  of  life  as  a 
necessary  evil  to  be  got  over  as  quickly  as  possible. 
There  is  an  abundant  field  of  enquiry  in  life  itself 
for  training  without  attempting  to  introduce  a 
child  to  intellectual,  etymological  studies. 

Arithmetic. — It  is  granted  that  this  subject  is  an 
artificial  accomplishment  necessary  to  existence, 
and  at  the  same  time  capable  of  being  extended 
in  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics  to  an  extent 
which  experts  alone  can  fully  understand.  It  is 
suggested  that  all  calculations  should  be  based  on 

^  Hints  on  Home  Teaching,  by  Edwin  A.  Abbott,  d.d.,  p.  Ii8. 
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every  point  of  a  child's  circle,  either  from  the  home, 
the  street,  the  town  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  every 
arithmetical  process  which  is  possible  to  the  life 
of  a  child  should  be  taken  each  year  and  amplified 
in  a  natural  ratio. 

Miniature  shops,  banks,  offices,  warehouses  might 
be  imagined  under  the  name  of  play  in  the  classroom. 
There  is  a  need  in  the  upper  classes  of  the  school 
for  some  amplification  of  business  management. 
Book-keeping  might  be  introduced  from  the  earliest 
stages.  Children  could  be  interested  in  introducing 
the  change  in  market  quotations  of  foods.  In  the 
lower  classes  the  actual  measures  and  actual  sums 
of  money  should  be  introduced  to  the  child,  and 
in  this  latter  connection  I  would  suggest  that  each 
school  should  have  a  bank  of  a  thousand  pounds 
in  cardboard  sovereigns.  There  are  children  in  the 
schools  to-day  who  calculate  in  thousands  of  pounds, 
yet  very  rarely  see  a  gold  coin. 

As  life  itself  requires  that  a  great  many  of  our 
calculations  are  worked  out  mentally  or  with  the 
aid  of  scraps  of  paper,  I  would  suggest  that  mental 
arithmetic,  or  rapid  calculations  on  loose  sheets, 
should  form  the  greater  part  of  the  work  done 
in  schools  on  this  subject.  In  addition,  if  one  lesson 
per  week  was  devoted  to  practice  in  figure-making 
and  the  formal  statement  of  varying  examples  in  each 
rule,  there  might  be  some  grounds  for  hoping  that 
greater  mental  facility  would  be  the  result.  A 
child  is  required  to  learn  twenty  rules  of  Arithmetic 
in  seven  years ;   surely  one  lesson  per  week  in  book- 
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keeping  is  ample.  Cannot  the  remaining  lessons 
be  devoted  to  mental  calculation,  replacing  laborious 
paper  exercises  ? 

But  I  would  prepare  for  mathematical  studies 
by  employing  symbols  wherever  an  opportunity 
occurs  for  developing  the  power  of  concentration. 
The  child  7nust  put  forth  effort  because  no  help 
is  afforded  by  memory.  In  arithmetic  figures  are 
only  symbols,  so  why  not  train  the  child  occasionally 
by  picturing  out  arithmetical  exercises  in  letters, 
lines,  or  diagrams  ?  In  geography  a  child  gains 
a  correct  perspective  by  the  aid  of  drawings  to  scale 
of  the  distance  from  England  to  various  countries, 
or  by  squares  of  various  sizes  for  different  areas. 
Diagrams  on  squared  paper  may  be  employed  to 
present  various  statistics  of  trade  and  commerce, 
first  local,  next  national.  The  cost  of  travelling 
between  various  countries  is  a  symbol  of  distance 
if  a  distinction  is  made  between  sea  and  land 
travelling. 

A  diagrammatic  view  of  the  attendance  of  a  class 
is  stimulating,  while  the  progress  of  a  class  in  any 
subject  may  be  tabulated  in  a  similar  manner.  A 
spirit  of  personal  emulation  may  be  set  up  because 
the  scholars  note  any  upward  tendency. 

Similarly,  drawings  of  variations  in  temperature 
have  their  place  in  the  nature  study  or  science 
course.  The  '  heads '  of  a  composition  lesson  might 
be  indicated  by  letters.  Sentences  would  be  shown 
by  long  lines.  By  this  method  a  child  quickly  learns 
how  to  '  paragraph  '  his  thoughts,  because  the  whole 
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science  of  written  composition  is  brought  before 
his  eyes  in  a  form  w  hich  is  difficult  to  forget.  Clear 
thinking  results  in  fluent  speech. 

Science. — In  approaching  a  subject  of  such  deep 
importance,  I  confess  to  a  feeling  of  wonderment 
at  the  many  branches  of  intellectual  curiosity 
which  may  develop  in  Hygiene,  Domestic  subjects, 
Agriculture,  Gardening,  Biology,  Chemistry,  Ge- 
ology, Housekeeping,  Food  Supply,  Materials  for 
Construction,  Psychology,  Natural  History,  Botany, 
Physics,  Power,  Physiology,  Health.  Each  of  these 
subjects  is  capable  of  being  divided  into  thousands 
of  branches  of  enquiry.  Examples  of  each  are  within 
the  child's  experience,  yet  after  seven  years  of 
scholastic  tuition,  according  to  our  present  system, 
many  of  these  subjects  are  unexplored,  except 
casually  by  the  children  in  their  outside  life. 

I  reiterate  that  every  subject  should  be  explored 
from  the  child's  point  of  view.  If  lessons  were 
taken  two  or  three  times  a  week,  I  believe  that  the 
children  would  provide  such  a  mass  of  information 
that  the  teacher's  only  difficulty  would  be  the 
question  of  providing  time  for  amplification.  The 
lessons  would  be  exceedingly  pleasant,  and  the 
scholar  w'ould  go  on  from  fact  to  fact.  Each  year 
would  give  clearer  impressions,  because  the  teacher 
would  only  suggest  lines  of  enquiry. 

Let  us  explore  some  of  these  branches  for  types 
of  lessons  which  would  serve  for  enquiry.  The 
following  divisions  in  each  particular  group  of 
science  are  inserted  merely  as  signals  to  indicate 
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the  road  of  enquiry.  Some  of  the  headings  may 
only  serve  the  purpose  of  ten  minutes'  enquiry, 
others  may  require  the  study  of  a  Hfetime.  Yet  it 
is  our  duty  as  educationists  to  explore  as  far  as 
possible  the  many  branches  of  enquiry  presented 
to  our  notice.  One  possible  objection  has  been 
answered  by  Professor  Hagmann.  In  Reforms  in 
Primary  Education  he  states  :  "  It  has  been  urged 
that  children  reared  in  a  town  do  not  come  in 
contact  with  Nature  as  much  as  those  brought  up 
in  the  country.  This  is  only  partly  true.  Often 
country  boys  and  girls  have  no  guide  to  explain 
Nature  to  them ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  town 
possesses  a  museum,  zoological  gardens,  sometimes 
an  aviary,  or  a  small  lake  for  water-fowl ;  thus  a 
large  number  of  animals  are  collected  together  : 
also  in  a  town  there  are  sure  to  be  people  who  take 
an  interest  in  these  things,  and  are  willing  to 
instruct  young  people  concerning  them.  But  the 
greater  advantage  from  a  town  is  to  be  derived 
from  the  many  objects  of  art  and  manufacture 
constantly  exhibited  in  the  shop-windows,  objects 
which  boys  and  girls  regard  and  contemplate  with 
wondering  eyes.  This  advantage  forms  a  vast  and 
almost  uncultivated  ground  of  practical  instruction. 
"  The  uses  to  which  raw  material  can  be  put, 
the  importance  of  manual  work,  the  world  of  art 
created  by  industry  and  intelligence — all  these 
things  can  be  made  intelligible  to  a  child."  ^ 

1    Page  94. 
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The  Branches  of  Science. 

Agriculture. — All  local  crops ;  how  cultivated  ; 
various  processes  and  treatments  ;  why  they  are 
suitable  to  the  locality  ;  machines  employed  and 
their  uses. 

Gardening. — Examination  of  the  qualities  of  the 
local  soil ;  local  kitchen-  and  flower-gardens ; 
window-box  and  rockery  investigation ;  flora  in 
other  lands  as  evidenced  from  greenhouse  cultivation 
in  this  country  ;  examination  of  crops ;  correlation 
with  botanical  studies. 

Biology. — Life  studies  of  animals  from  various 
aspects ;  the  characteristics  of  '  pet '  animals ;  in- 
cubators and  their  use  ;  the  development  of  an 
egg  ;  the  cultivation  of  seeds  and  plants  of  the 
district. 

Chemistry. — An  acquaintance  with  coal-gas ; 
COo ;  charcoal ;  the  use  of  chemistry  in  foods  and 
drugs ;  how  familiar  objects  are  made  (for  example, 
china  on  table)  ;  ink  ;  salt  ;  fire  ;  flame  ;  why  the 
kettle  sings ;  why  a  match  strikes ;  the  safety 
match  ;  evidences  of  rust ;  why  oil  lubricates. 

Geology. — Study  of  the  land  in  the  immediate 
district ;  heat  in  mines  in  a  colliery  district  ;  local 
rocks  and  sections  of  borings  to  be  built  up  ;  the 
study  of  fossils ;  dust  or  sand  ;  local  rivers  and  roads ; 
the  physical  contour  of  the  district. 

House-keeping  and  Food  Supply. — Every  class  of 
food  which  is  within  the  acquaintance  of  the  child  ; 
where  it  comes  from ;  the  treatment  and  cultivation ; 
the  shipping  routes ;   every  function  in  a  household 
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to  be  made  a  subject  for  investigation  and  ampli- 
fication ;  poisons  and  filters. 

Materials  for  Co7istruction. — Local  buildings  and 
machines ;  furniture  ;  joints ;  metals ;  minerals ; 
wood  ;  stone  ;  bricks ;  aluminium  ;  the  stages  of 
construction ;  how  different  articles  within  the 
range  of  a  child  are  made. 

Psychology. — Education  ;  how  and  why  we  learn  ; 
how  the  mind  works ;  fear  ;  why  people  turn  pale  ; 
what  is  joy  ;  why  we  laugh  at  times ;  memory — 
what  it  is — why  we  forget — why  elderly  people 
remember  their  days  of  childhood ;  how  the 
brain  is  built  up  ;   dreams. 

Natural  History. — Local  animals — tame  and  wild 
animals  contrasted  with  various  exhibits  in  the 
travelling  circus ;  the  Zoo  ;  local  birds — insects — 
fish — flies — fowls. 

Botany. — Trees ;  plants  and  fruits  of  the  district ; 
flowers  in  the  meadow,  wood,  mountain,  stream, 
bogs,  seaside,  garden.  Examination  of  pollen ; 
why  sunlight  is  necessary  for  plants. 

Power. — Muscular  power  in  a  child  ;  local  ma- 
chines in  house,  street,  air,  water,  railway,  or  work- 
shop ;    roundabouts  ;    motor-cars. 

Physics. — Clouds  ;  colour  ;  heat  ;  light  ;  air  ; 
fire  ;  water  ;  rain  ;  ice  ;  snow  ;  tides  ;  telegraph  ; 
aeroplanes ;  magnets  ;  lightning ;  echoes ;  the 
bounce  of  a  ball ;  balloons  ;  floating  objects  ;  dew  ; 
fogs ;  frost ;  friction  ;  gyroscope  ;  music  ;  mag- 
nifying-glass — why  it  burns  paper  ;  why  we  see 
in  a  mirror  ;   musical  glasses ;   radiators ;   shadows ; 
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balancing  ;  sound  ;  phonograph  ;  rainbow  ;  ther- 
mometers and  barometers  ;    heat  ;    Hquids. 

Physiology. — Body  ;  build  ;  muscles ;  bones ; 
nerves ;  circulation  of  the  blood  ;  what  happens 
when  we  bleed  ;  why  the  hands  are  warm  after 
playing  with  snow  ;  nerve  messages ;  hunger  ;  food  ; 
how  the  body  is  warmed  ;  cause  of  fatigue  ;  crying  ; 
headache  ;  cramp  ;  eyes  ;  hair  ;  teeth  construc- 
tion ;  the  senses  ;  noise,  and  why  we  hear  ;  exami- 
nation of  voice  ;  why  children  play ;  value  of 
cleanliness ;   good  healing  flesh — why  ? 

Hygiene  and  Health  :  Domestic  Subjects. — Am- 
bulance work  ;  meaning  and  use  of  physical  culture  ; 
sanitary  systems ;  house  ventilation  ;  clothing  ; 
water  supply  ;  cooking  ;  treatment  of  infants  ; 
why  babies  cannot  stand  upright  ;  explanation  of 
fevers ;  microbes ;  sleep  ;  why  the  eyelids  close  ; 
why  a  damp  bed  is  dangerous. 

Astronomy. — The  sun,  moon,  stars ;  night  and 
day  ;    time — how  reckoned. 

As  an  example  of  the  many  branches  awaiting 
enquiry,  let  us  take  one  single  heading — "  Trees  " — 
and  note  the  minute  subdivisions  selected  from  the 
Children's  Encyclopa-dia. 

1.  How  trees  turn  into  coal. 

2.  How  a  tree  is  uprooted. 

3.  How  to  tell  a  tree's  age. 

4.  Why  some  get  blown  down. 

5.  Why  part  grows  up  and  part  down. 

6.  How  to  measure  height. 

7.  The  flowers  of  trees. 
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8.  Names  derived  from  trees. 

9.  How  trees  are  harmed  when  leaves  are  pkicked. 

10.  The  need  for  trees. 

11.  Why  the  branches  grow  sideways. 

12.  Why  the  roots  grow  in  the  ground. 

13.  Why  they  stop  growing. 

14.  How  the  leaves  drink  in  sunlight. 

As  to  possible  methods,  Sir  Joshua  Fitch,  in 
addressing  various  teachers,  advised  them  to  "  en- 
list the  services  of  the  scholars  in  the  manufacture, 
collection,  and  invention  of  the  objects  used  in 
illustration  of  experimental  lessons.  Boxes  of 
classified  models  and  specimens  which  are  prepared 
by  manufacturers,  and  which  are  often  very  costly, 
are  far  less  effective  than  collections  of  objects 
which  the  scholars  themselves  have  helped  to  form, 
illustrations  of  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  district, 
its  geological  formation,  or  manufacturing  pro- 
cesses." 1 

Sociology. — In  studying  this  subject  it  is  suggested 
that  the  citizen  and  the  details  of  his  life  form  the 
starting-point  for  all  enquiry.  Let  us  commence 
from  the  child's  own  point  of  view,  and  progress 
in  natural  order.  There  is  the  policeman,  the  rates, 
rent,  gas,  water,  landlord,  tram-cars,  swimming- 
baths,  parks,  libraries.  Councillors,  Aldermen,  the 
Lord  Mayor,  Members  of  ParHament,  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  Speaker,  the  Lords,  the  King.  In 
the  section  referring  to  Emotional  training,  Civic 
Instruction  is  provided  for. 

^  Lectures  on  Teachings  p.  4.14. 
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The  inventive  genius  of  children  may  be  de- 
veloped by  asking  them  to  state  their  ideas  relating 
to  the  history  of  the  town  or  district  in  which  they 
live.  Correlated,  and  growing  together  from  an 
intellectual  standpoint,  is  the  geography  of  the 
district.  I  would  drop  the  method  of  studying 
foreign  countries  in  detail,  and  in  place  endeavour 
to  link  the  whole  world  in  relation  to  the  child's 
life.  For  example,  what  contrasts  and  similarities 
might  be  evidenced  from  the  whole  world  if  we 
take  the  class  of  houses  in  England  at  the  present 
time  or  in  the  past,  and'  supply  particulars  of 
dwellings  in  various  regions.  Every  experience  in 
History  or  fact  of  Geography  should  be  an 
amplification  of  some  thought  which  is  familiar 
to  the  child.  I  would  give  details  of  History  and 
Geography  in  the  proportion  that  they  fitted  the 
child's  local  circle  of  thought.  I  would  examine 
the  conditions  of  to-day,  and  supply  similarities  and 
differences  from  the  histories  of  all  lands. 

Mention  must  be  made  of  the  great  interest  that 
is  being  evidenced  in  America  to  the  potential 
advantages  of  the  cinematograph.  Already  syn- 
chronizers or  associated  phonographic  records  are 
in  use,  and  thousands  of  lessons  are  awaiting 
exploitation.  The  following  subjects  are  in- 
structive :  (i)  Cape  to  Cairo  Railway  ;  (2)  how 
boots  are  made  ;  (3)  how  bananas  are  grown  and 
shipped. 

Other  branches  of  Sociology  to  be  studied  are  the 
relations  between  countries  as  evidenced  by  travel 
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and  transit.  Children  would  note  the  necessity  in 
business  life  for  the  acquirement  of  languages,  and 
incidentally  the  comparison  between  national 
tendencies  would  be  instructive.  This  leads  us  to 
the  study  of  Ethics  and  Political  Economy :  while 
the  study  of  Astronomy  and  Nature  generally 
should  form  the  natural  starting-point  for  an 
appreciation  of  religious  thought. 

Drawing. — I  have  already  stated  that  the  subject 
of  Drawing  approaches  more  closely  to  the  '  circle  ' 
theory  than  any  of  the  other  subjects  which  have 
been  examined.  The  following  particulars  are 
from  the  Syllabus  of  Instruction  in  Drawing, 
compiled  by  Mr.  J.  Petty,  published  by  the  Leeds 
Education  Committee.  "  The  dominant  aim  should 
be  to  enable  the  scholar  to  see  correctly,  and  to 
represent  accurately,  every  given  object.  The  aim 
of  the  teaching,  whether  the  instrument  used  be 
chalk,  pencil,  brush,  or  pen,  should  be  the  same — 
the  training  of  the  scholars  to  see  correctly,  to 
form  sound  judgments,  and  to  express  themselves 
with  facility  and  precision.  With  this  object  in 
view,  the  child  should  be  encouraged  from  the  very 
beginning  to  observe  on  his  own  account,  and  to 
record  the  results  of  his  observations  with  as  much 
accuracy  as  he  is  capable  of.  Although  the  re- 
presentation may  be  crude,  and  its  accuracy  only 
approximate,  it  will  be  at  least  an  honest  attempt 
of  the  child  to  represent  what  he  has  actually  seen, 
and  will  form  a  basis  from  which  he  may  proceed 
to  more  and  more  accurate  attempts." 
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As  an  example  of  the  above  scheme,  I  will  quote 
the  requirements  for  the  highest  class  in  the  Primary- 
Departments,  Standard  VII. 

{a)  Object  Drawing. — Natural  forms  such  as 
sprays  of  Solomon's  seal,  fuchsia,  nasturtium, 
crane's-bill,  larkspur,  foxglove,  snapdragon,  cones 
of  pine  and  fir,  fruits,  shells,  and  insects. 

Designs  based  on  natural  forms  : — 

(b)  Common  Objects. — Ink-well,  decanter,  Wind- 
sor chair,  umbrella,  an  open  door  ;  groups,  such  as  a 
sketch-book,  water-bottle,  and  brushes ;  ink-well, 
pen  and  scroll  of  paper  ;  spirit-lamp,  flask  and  gas- 
jar,  jug  and  basin,  water-can  and  trowel,  gas- 
bracket and  globe,  and  specimens  of  pottery  ware 
of  good  form. 

{c)  Memory  Drawing. — Memory  drawing  of  ob- 
jects which  the  children  have  observed  out  of  school 
hours,  and  all  objects  connected  with  science 
lessons  and  manual  training. 

This  syllabus  is  based  on  life,  and  as  circles  vary 
so  other  exercises  in  this  faculty  suggest  themselves 
to  the  reader  as  a  natural  ampHfication. 

The  Training  of  Emotion. — I  have  already  pointed 
out  that  the  training  given  in  this  branch  of  life's 
experience  is  carried  out  at  the  present  time  in  an 
incidental,  occasional  manner  ;  it  is  given  as  fitting 
opportunity  arises  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  lessons. 
As  the  importance  of  training  in  this  subject  has 
been  recognized  from  the  defects  which  arise,  I 
would  suggest  that  distinct  lessons  in  emotional 
training  should  form  part  of  the  school  curriculum. 
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I  possess  a  strong  hope,  again,  that  the  personal 
elements  o£  Sociology  would  prove  a  valuable 
addition. 

There  are  several  principles  which  require  strong 
recognition.  The  duty  of  the  teacher  is  to  amplify 
the  child's  experience,  and  to  watch  the  general 
change  in  the  child  from  an  egoistic  to  an  altruistic 
standpoint.  It  must  also  be  recognized  that  all 
aesthetic  emotions  pass  away  quickly,  and  when  the 
child  leaves  the  influence  of  the  school,  the  descent 
to  the  conditions  arising  from  heredity  and  en- 
vironment may  be  rapid  in  character. 

There  is  another  point  relating  to  emotional 
training  in  the  schools  at  the  present  time.  When 
training  is  being  given  in  the  incidental  manner 
already  referred  to,  it  is  generally  of  a  negative 
character,  and  mainly  consists  of  various  points 
which  are  introduced  to  the  child  as  distinct  com- 
mands not  to  do  such  and  such  an  action.  There 
is  very  little  mention  made  of  the  good  points  which 
a  child  displays  at  various  seasons.  As  the  mental 
trait  of  feeling  is  the  greatest  and  most  valuable 
adjunct  to  the  betterment  of  emotional  experience, 
so  the  sense  of  pleasure  in  school  work  among  chil- 
dren requires  strengthening.  Finally,  we  must 
recognize  that  suggestion  is  a  cause  of  imitation. 
This  latter  is  most  instructive,  as  we  gain  a  clue 
to  the  most  valuable  aids  to  emotional  training. 

In  quoting  Dr.  Cowham  of  the  Westminster 
Training  College  on  this  point,  I  desire  to  pay  a 
tribute  of  sincere  admiration  for  the  many  illumin- 
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ating  rays,  affording  deep  insight  into  human 
nature,  revealed  during  his  course  of  two  years' 
lectures.  He  states  to  the  students  :  "  The  teacher 
will  carefully  note  that  his  work  is  mainly  to  take  the 
powers  which  already  exist  in  the  child,  and,  by 
processes  of  stimulus  and  restraint  (stimulating, 
that  is,  what  tends  for  healthy  growth,  and  re- 
straining all  that  tends  to  evil),  aid  the  scholar 
to  attain  to  the  highest  nobility  of  his  nature.  Now 
character  is  that  part  of  the  child's  nature  which 
is  noblest.  Ethics  is  particularly  concerned  with 
the  building-up  of  character.  Hence,  so  far  as 
ethical  rules  are  available  for  guidance  in  the 
development  of  character,  it  becomes  evident  that 
these  rules  ought  to  have  a  foremost  position  in  any 
educational  system."  ^ 

How  can  we  fill  in  those  hours  devoted  to 
emotional  training  ?  I  would  suggest  in  this 
connection  that  there  is  a  present  need  for  the 
organization  of  games  under  the  definite  control 
of  some  members  of  the  teaching  staff*.  We  can 
hope  that  courage,  truthfulness,  proper  language, 
fair-play,  self-control,  self-denial  may  result  from 
this  organized  effort.  In  the  mental  expressions 
of  emotion  there  is  room  for  stories,  poems, 
quotations,  proverbs,  and,  more  important  still, 
examples  from  History  and  Geography  which 
exhibit  the  higher  and  better  expressions  of  the 
soul  within. 

The  History  lessons  which  are  given  in  the  school 

^  School  Organization,  Hygiene,  and  Discipline,  p.  232. 
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to-day  treat  of  subjects  and  incidents  which  do  not 
give  a  child  an  added  respect  in  its  own  heart  for 
many  of  the  actors  in  the  historical  dramas  which 
are  presented  for  review.  I  would  suggest  that 
stories  of  golden  deeds,  which  are  fairly  numerous, 
should  form  a  part  of  the  school  curriculum. 

A  certain  kind  of  higher  culture  is  possible  in  the 
case  of  a  child.  There  may  be  a  slight  appreciation 
of  the  beauty  of  paintings,  architecture,  carvings, 
modelling,  and  statuary  ;  there  is  an  appreciation 
of  the  simple  beauties  of  nature.  I  suggest  that  it 
should  be  the  aim  of  each  teacher  to  bring  before 
the  notice  of  a  class  each  week  some  form  of  beauty, 
either  in  words,  music,  or  other  branch  of  art. 

I  have  not  yet  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting 
American  schools,  yet  I  believe  that  the  star- 
spangled  banner  obtains  greater  prominence  in  the 
United  States  than  does  our  own  particular  flag 
and  the  national  songs  in  this  country.  There  is 
room  for  the  correlation  of  the  Sociology  lessons 
with  the  expression  of  patriotism,  but  this  quality 
of  appreciation  of  one's  country  necessarily  must 
be  a  later  growth.  I  would  prepare  for  this  adult 
development  by  some  distinctive  lessons  which 
would  provide  for  amplification  in  the  training 
of  a  spirit  of  loyalty,  in  the  first  place  to  home, 
second  to  the  school,  third  to  the  locality,  and, 
in  natural  order  of  progression,  to  the  native  land. 

I  have  pleasure  in  submitting,  by  permission,  the 
Syllabus  of  Moral  and  Civic  Instruction,  compiled 
by  the  Moral  Education  League.    (See  p.  179.) 
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Sense  Training. — I  have  dealt  already  with  the 
mental  states  of  emotion  :  the  physical  expressions 
of  sense  remain.  I  am  of  opinion  that  many  of  the 
scholars  in  the  schools  do  not  receive  sufficient 
training  in  the  physical  aspects  of  seeing,  hearing, 
tasting,  smelling,  and  touching.  Let  me  supply  a 
possible  example  which  reveals  the  necessity  for 
more  distinct  training.  If  the  reader  had  the 
opportunity  of  sailing  from  England  to  New  Zealand 
he  would  probably  find  that  the  power  of  eyesight 
had  increased  appreciably  from  the  experience  of 
allowing  the  eyes  to  traverse  the  wide  expanse  of 
shoreless  waters.  Could  not  various  training  exer- 
cises be  given  in  this  important  branch  of  physical 
necessity  ?  It  will  be  admitted  that  the  general 
tendency  shows  a  weakening  in  the  '  seeing ' 
powers  of  the  rising  generation  :  have  we  for- 
gotten the  particulars  relating  to  Boer  marksman- 
ship ?  Again,  cases  of  fever  have  resulted  from 
the  partial  atrophy  of  the  powder  of  smell,  and  this 
suggests  once  more  that  some  distinct  scheme  of 
physical  sense  training  is  needed  in  the  interests 
of  the  children  themselves.  In  Infant  Schools  there 
is  distinct  sense  training,  but  as  soon  as  a  child 
reaches  the  age  of  seven  it  is  considered  in  our 
present  system  that  he  is  an  embryo  university 
student.  Intellectual  studies  commence  in  grim 
earnest.  Pupils  do  participate  in  physical  drill — 
mainly  muscular  in  character.  Cannot  we  train 
every  sense  of  the  human  machine  ? 

Will. — In  seeking  to  develop  the  powers  of  will 
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which  are  latent  in  every  child,  we  seek  amplification 
of  this  trait  of  personality  by  inducing  concentration, 
self-effort,  self-denial.  Now  concentration  is  de- 
veloped in  the  acquirement  of  the  artificial  pro- 
cesses of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  or  by 
means  of  manual  training,  the  importance  of  which 
is  attaining  due  recognition. 

I  have  stated  already  that  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  exercises  in  the  manual  training  of  to-day 
is  foreign  to  the  life  of  the  child.  I  suggest  the 
following  as  being  examples  of  Hand-and-Eye 
training  which  are  within  the  circle  of  the  child's 
interests.  If  an  equal  value  can  be  gained  from 
these  examples,  compared  with  the  foreign  tasks 
which  a  child  is  required  to  carry  out,  their  efficacy 
is  patent. 

Examples  of  Constructive  effort. — Make  a  globe 
in  plasticine  ;  wool  mats  ;  a  paper  windmill ;  a 
whistle  ;  a  weather-glass ;  a  tool-box  and  tools ; 
a  thermometer ;  a  telephone ;  a  telescope ;  a 
siphon  ;  a  sucker  ;  a  rain-gauge  ;  mend  a  bicycle 
tyre ;  make  picture-frames ;  a  cheap  camera  ; 
window-boxes ;  paper  flowers ;  dolls.  In  card- 
board work  construct  a  cottage  ;  a  school ;  a  shop  ; 
a  villa  ;  a  church  ;  a  vicarage  ;  a  chapel ;  a  farm  ;  a 
railway  station  ;  hotel.  These  apparently  difficult 
models  are  all  possible  with  the  materials  which 
are  at  present  supplied  for  the  scholar's  use. 

Other  examples  :  Wrap  a  cricket  bat  ;  bind  news- 
papers ;  make  a  screen  for  home ;  mount  post- 
cards ;    make  a  filter ;    a  draught-board ;    various 
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examples  of  fretwork ;  make  a  hammock ;  a 
wooden  lathe  ;  cut  stencils ;  examples  in  tracing  ; 
window  decoration  ;  a  chemical  weather-glass  ; 
baskets ;  fit  an  electric  bell ;  carve  boats ;  chip- 
carving  ;  a  set  of  book-shelves ;  a  chest-of-drawers 
from  a  match-box ;  a  cork  picture-frame ;  a 
crochet  purse  ;  a  rustic  flower-stand  ;  model  bones 
in  clay  ;   kites. 

There  still  remains  the  question  how  the  child 
can  be  induced  to  practise  some  form  of  self-effort 
in  his  spare  time.  I  would  suggest  that  according 
to  the  particular  tastes  of  a  scholar,  so  it  may  be 
possible  to  induce  some  effort  in  one  or  more  of  the 
following  suggestions : — An  aquarium  ;  a  collection 
of  w'oods  or  rocks ;  grafting  trees ;  weather 
observation,  either  by  a  barometer,  thermometer, 
or  rain-gauge  ;  practising  bandaging  and  ambulance 
work  ;  the  examination  of  crystals ;  observation 
in  gardening,  either  in  town  or  country  ;  feeding 
silkworms ;  the  editorship  of  a  school  magazine  ; 
preservation  of  butterflies ;  the  filing  of  newspaper 
cuttings  from  the  scholar's  own  research  in  various 
newspapers ;  growing  of  bulbs  ;  one  literary  boy  to 
select  most  suitable  books  from  the  local  library  ; 
a  collection  of  pressed  leaves ;   simple  photography. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  development  of  self- 
effort  and  concentration  may  result  in  a  far 
greater  appreciation  of  the  aims  of  education 
than  is  the  case  at  the  present  day,  when  so  many 
scholars  regard  the  greater  part  of  educational 
training  as  being  in  a  great'measure  foreign  to  their 
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own  lives,  and,  amongst  certain  classes  of  the 
community,  an  ordeal  to  be  endured  at  the  call 
of  the  State  and  its  petty  officers. 

My  ultimate  hope  is  the  reorganization  of 
educational  practice  :  then  the  pleasant  duty  of  each 
teacher  will  be  to  control  and  direct,  not  merely 
one,  but  each  evidence  of  thought,  emotion,  and 
action  revealed  by  a  scholar  :  then,  by  right  methods, 
a  child  will  be  equably  developed  on  the  best 
foundation  for  building  up  a  race  of  unbiased, 
industrious,  and  self-respecting  citizens. 


A  STLLABUS  OF  MORAL  AND   CIVIC 
INSTRUCTION 

(By  kind  permisswi  of  the  Moral  Education  League) 

INFANTS 

(under  7  years) 

I .   Cleatiliness, 

a)  Clean  hands,  faces,  and  clothes. 

b)  Clean  habits — e.g.  the  proper  use  of  the  lavatory. 

2.    Tidiness. 

a)  In  the  home,  school,  and  street. 

b)  Personal  tidiness, 

)  Care  of  furniture,  books,  toys,  and  other  property. 

3.  Manners. 
rt)  Greetings  at  home  and  at  school. 

b)  Behaviour  at  meals. 

f)  Punctuality  and  promptness. 

4.  Kindness. 

a)  I.ove  to  parents. 

b)  Kindness  to  each  other  in  the  homo,  school,  and  street. 

c)  Kindness  to  animals — e.g.  dogs  and  cats. 

5.  Fairness. 

a)  Mine  and  thine. 

b)  Fairness  towards  others. 

6.    Truthfulness. 

a)  Telling  the  truth. 

b)  Confidence  in  parents  and  teachers  to  be  encouraged. 

7 .   Courage. 

a)  When  alone. 

b)  Darkness,  shadows,  and  strange  noises. 
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STANDARD  1 

(7-8  years) 

I.    Cleanliness, 
(a)  Use  and  care  of  parts  of  the  body — e.g.  hair,  eyes,  ears,  nose, 

lips,  teeth,  hands,  and  feet. 
{b)  Care  of  clothing. 

2.  Manners. 

(a)  In  eating  and  drinking  :  moderation. 

(b)  In  question  and  answer  :  politeness. 

(c)  In  bearing  :  quietness,  unobtrusiveness,  patience  in  waiting. 
(r/)   Punctuality  in  the  home  and  the  school. 

3.  Kindness. 
(rt)  To  companions  at  play. 

(i)  To  pet  animals — e.g.  rabbits. 

(c)  To  flies,  worms,  and  other  harmless  creatures. 

l^)  To  birds  :  their  nests. 

^.   Gratitude. 
To  parents  and  teachers. 

5.   Fairness. 
Ungrudging  disposition,  especially  when  favours  are  distributed,  or 
when  the  success  of  others  is  under  notice. 

6.   Truthfulness, 
(a)  In  speech  :    the  importance  of  exactness ;    the    avoidance    of 

exaggeration. 
(i)  In  manner  :   the  importance  of  simplicity  ;    the  avoidance   of 

affectation. 

7,   Courage, 
(a)  Cheerful  endurance  of  little  pains  and  discomforts ;    manliness 

and  womanliness. 
(^)  Tale-bearing  :    when  justifiable — e.g.   to  protect  the  weak   or 

innocent. 
(c)   In  relation  to  creatures  inspiring  instinctive  fear  in  children — 

e.g.  mice,  frogs,  spiders,  and  beetles. 
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STANDARD   11 

(8-9    YtARt>) 

I .    Cleanliness, 
(a)   In  the  home. 
(l})  In  the   school,  phiyground,    and    street — e.g.    to  desist    from 

scattering  paper  and  orange  peel. 
(c)   Neatness  in  person  and  in  work. 

2.   Alatwers. 
{a)  In  speech  :  courtesy  and  clearness. 
{b)  In  bearing  :  orderliness  in  the  streets. 
{c)   How  to  perform  a  simple  service — e.g.  how  to  carry  a  message. 

3 .  Honesty, 
{a)  Respect  for  the  property  of  others. 
{b)  Restoration  of  lost  property. 

{c)    Preserving  and  protecting  property  at  home,  at  school,  in  parks 

and  other  public  places. 
{d)  In  work. 

4.  Justice. 

{a)  To  companions,  in  the  school,  playground,  and  home. 
{b)  To  the  less  fortunate — e.g.  the  weak,  imbeciles,  stammerers, 
deformed. 

5,   Truthfulness. 
Promises  and  confidences. 

6.    Courage, 
{a)  To  follow  good  example  and  to  resist  bad  example. 
{b)  To  confess  faults  or  accidents. 
{c)   Under  difikultics  :  self-reliance. 
{d)  In  bad  weather — e.g.  not  to  fear  thunder  and  lightning. 

7.    Self-control, 
{(i)  In  food :   preference  for  plain  and  wholesome  fare. 
{b)   In  bearing:   the  avoidance  of  wilfulness,  peevishness,  obstinacy, 

sulkiness,  violent  temper,  and  quarrelling. 
{c)   In  speech  :  the  avoidance  of  rudeness  and  hastiness. 
Id)  In  thought  :  checking  of  evil  thoughts. 
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8.    Work, 
(/i)   Helping  in  the  home. 
(l))  The  value  of  industry  in  the  school. 


STANDARD  111 

(9-10  years) 

1 .  Manners, 
(a)   Refinement  of  language. 

(/?)   Behaviour  in  public  places  ;   decency. 

(c)    Unselfishness. 

(^)  Respectfulness  towards  the  aged. 

2.  Humanity, 
(a)   Personal  help  to  those  in  need. 

{/))  Making  other  peojjle  happy, 
(r)    Kindness  to  animals. 

3.  Obedience. 

(a)  Immediate  and  hearty  obedience  to  parents  and  teachers. 
(i>)  Respect  for  rules  and  regulations. 

4.   Justice, 
(a)  In  thought,  word,  and  act. 
(i)  Forbearance. 
(c)   Forgiveness,  remembering  our  own  faults. 

5.    Truthfulness. 

(a)  All  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

(I?)  Avoidance  of  prevarication  and  withholding  part  of  the  truth. 
(c)  Avoidance  of  deception  through  manner  or  gesture. 
(<^)  The  importance  of  frankness. 

6.    Order, 
{a)  The  value  of  system — e.g.  a  place  for  everything  and  everything 
in  its  place. 

(b)  The  value  of  punctuality. 
(f)   The  value  of  promptness. 
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7.   Perseverance, 
{a)   In  work  :   hard  or  distasteful  tasks. 
{b)   In  play  :  fighting  out  a  lost  game. 
{c)   In  self-improvement. 

STANDARD  IV 

(10- 1 1    yi;ars) 

J .   Manners. 

(a)  Cheerfulness  :  evil  of  grumbling  and  fault-finding. 

(b)  Self-consciousness  :  evil  of  conceit  and  shyness. 

(c)  Modesty. 
(^)  Self-respect. 

2.   Humanity. 
As  shown  by   public  institutions — e.g.    the   fire   brigade,   lifeboat, 
lighthouses,  hospitals,  asylums,  Red-Cross  Society. 

3.  Honour. 

(a)  In  the  eyes  of  others  :  trustworthiness. 

(b)  In  the  eyes  of  self:  self-respect. 

(c)  Avoidance  of  false  pride. 

4.  Justice. 

(a)  To  others — e.g.  not  to  spread  infection. 

{i>)  Avoidance  of  cruelty  to  animals  in  pursuit  of  fashion,  amuse- 
ment, cruel  sports — e.g.  egret's  feathers,  the  bearing-rein, 
pigeon-shooting,  the  docking  of  horses'  tails. 

(c)  The  justification  for  restraint  and  punishment  in  the  home  and 
the  school. 

5.   Truthfulness. 

{a)  In  reporting  :  correctness  ;  avoidance  of  slander  and  gossip. 

{b)  In  action  :  candour  ;  not  to  act  a  lie. 

(r)  In  thinking  :  eagerness  for  the  truth. 

(i)  Not  to  shirk  a  difficulty  by  a  pretence  of  understanding. 

6.   Prudence, 
{a)  Need  of  forethought  and  care  in  speech  and  action. 
{b)  Temperance  in  eating  and  drinking,  in  work,  and  in  pleasure. 
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7.   Courage. 
{ii)  The  importance  of  courage  ;  avoidance  of  bravado. 
{b)  Presence  of  mind,  avoidance  of  panic. 

8.    IVork. 
{a)  Pride  in  thorough  work. 
{b)   Use  of  leisure  time  :  value  of  hobbies. 


STANDARD    V 

(11-12   years) 

I.   Habits. 
{^li)  How  acquired. 
{b)  How  cultivated  and  avoided. 
{c)  Harmfulness  of  juvenile  smoking. 

2.   Manners, 
{a)  Courtesy  and  respect  towards  all. 
{b)  Self-restraint, 

3,  Patriotism. 
{a)  Pride  in  one's  school  and  loyalty  to  it. 

(J?)  Duty  of  local  patriotism  :  how  to  serve  one's  town  or  village, 
(t)  The  value  of  local  institutions. 

4.   y list  ice. 
{a)  To  all  human  beings,  irrespective   of  sex,   age,  creed,   social 
position,  nationality  or  race;  and  to  animals,  tame  and  wild. 
{b)  Charitableness  in  thought. 
{c)  The  value  of  courts  of  justice. 

5.    Truthfulness. 

(a)  Respect  for  differences  of  opinion. 

(b)  Living  for  truth  :  readiness  to  receive  new  truths. 

(c)  What  men  have  sacrificed  for  truth. 

6.   Zeal. 

(a)  The  value  of  zeal  and  energy  in  overcoming  difficulties. 

(b)  The  dangers  of  misdirected  zeal — e.g.  bigotry,  fanaticism. 
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7.  Work. 

(a)  The  necessity  for  and  dignity  of  labour. 

{/j)  The  earning  of  a  hving:  different  pursuits — their  responsibilities 
and  social  value. 

8.  Thnft. 
(/?)  Money  :  its  uses  and  abuses. 

(Zi)  Economy  in  little  things. 

{c)    Wise  spending  :  avoidance  of  extravagance  and  wastefulness. 


STANDARD   VI 
(12-13  years) 

1 .  Manners, 
(ti)  As  shown  by  dress. 

iji)  By  choice  of  friends,  literature,  and  amusements. 

{c)  By  kindness  to  younger  children. 

{d)  In  boys  :  by  special  courtesy  to  all  women  and  girls. 

2.  Courage. 

{a)  Heroic  deeds  done  in  the  service  of  man  :  self-sacrifice. 

{b)  Every-day  heroism. 

(f)    Chivalry  :  devotion  of  the  strong  to  the  weak. 

(k)  Moral  courage. 

3.  Patriot  ism. 
{a)  Love  of  country  :  national  emblems. 
{b)  What  our  forefathers  have  earned  for  us — e.g.  liberty,  social 

and  political  institutions. 
(f)  How  each  may  serve  his  country  and  posterity. 
{d)  The  Sovereign :    his  power,  influence,  and  responsibilities. 

4.  Peace  and  War. 
{(i)  The  value  of  peace  and  her  victories. 
(^)  The  duty  of  citizens  in  time  of  war. 
(r)    The  evils  of  war, 

5.    Justice. 
{a)  Love  of  justice. 

{b)  Just  and  unjust  relations  between  employers  and  employed, 
(f)  The  rights  of  animals. 
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6.    Otunership. 
Talents  and  opportunities  :  responsibility  for  their  use. 

7.    Thrift. 

(a)  How  and  why  to  save  :  Savings  Banks. 
(l>)  The  cost  of  drink  to  the  nation. 

8.    TnithJ-ulness. 

{a)  Conquest  of  science  over  ignorance  and  superstition. 

(b)  Progress  of  truth. 
{c)  Love  of  truth. 

9.    Cotiscietice. 

{a)  The  claims  of  conscience,  individual  and  social. 
{h)  The  enlightenment  of  conscience. 
{c)  The  development  of  conscience. 


STANDARD    VII 

(13-14  years) 

I.   Patriotism. 

(a)  The  vote  :  its  nature  and  responsibilities. 
(i>)   Local  government. 

(c)  The  nation  and  its  government. 

(d)  Society  as  an  organism  :   its  development  through  the  family, 

tribe,  and  nation. 
(c)  Universal  brotherhood. 

2.   Pecice  and  War. 

(a)  International  relations :  how  nations  can  help  each  other. 

(b)  Value  of  arbitration. 

3.   Justice. 

{a)  The  development  of  the  idea  of  justice  from  the  earliest  times. 
{b)  The  development  of  the  humane  spirit  in  laws. 

(c)  The  development  of  the  idea  of  equality. 
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^.    Oiunership. 

(a)  Individual  and  collective  ownership. 

(i)   Responsibilities  of  ownership. 

(c)  Care  of  borrowed  books,  tools,  etc. 

5.  nrift. 
(a)  Simplicity  of  living. 
(l>)  The  evils  of  debt. 

(c)  The  evils  of  betting  and  gambling  :  meanness  of  the  desire  to 
get  without  rendering  service. 

6.    Co-optrution. 
(n)  Between  citizens. 
{b)  Between  nations  :  in  commerce,  art,  and  thought. 

7.   The  Will. 
(a)  The  training  of  the  will. 
(i>)  The  right  to  be  done  intelligently,  unhesitatingly,  thoroughly, 

cheerfully,  and  zealously. 
(r)  Danger  of  mental  and  moral  sloth. 

8.   Self-respect. 
Self-respect  and  self-restraint  in  thought,  word,  and  act. 

9.   /deals. 
The  value  and  beauty  of  an  ideal  for  life. 


THE    END 
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A  Holiday  with  a  Hegelian. 

By   Francis  Sedlak.     Crown  8vo.     Cloth  gilt,  190 
pages.     3s.  6d.  nett,  postage  3d. 

Hegel  is  practically  unknown  to  English  readers.  His  chief 
work,  The  Science  of  Logic,  has  never  been  translated  into  English, 
and  such  accounts  of  it  as  have  been  published  have  not  won  their 
way  into  general  knowledge.  The  author  of  this  book,  believing 
that  the  time  is  now  ripe  for  the  introduction  of  Hegelian  teaching, 
has  devoted  the  last  six  years  to  its  study  and  translation,  whilst 
himself  living  the  life  of  a  peasant-philosopher  in  a  little  wooden 
cottage  built  with  his  own  hands  on  the  Cotswold  Hills,  and  this 
volume  is  the  first  result.  It  supplies  in  a  convenient  form  and 
with  much  of  the  subtle  ability  of  the  original,  a  searching  analysis 
of  the  central  idea  of  Hegelian  metaphysics,  and  removes  thereby 
one  more  reproach  to  English  culture  philosophy  and  religion.  If 
the  book  meets  its  expenses  the  author  proposes  next  to  publish  the 
full  text  of  his  translation  of  The  Science  of  Logic.       \Jiist  Published. 

England's  Need  in  Education. 

By  J.   S.    Knowlson.       Crown   8vo.      Cloth   gilt,    190 
pages.      3s.  6d.  nett,  postage  3d. 

It  is  beginning  to  be  recognised  on  all  hands  that  the  educational 
methods  of  the  Elementary  Schools  are  in  urgent  need  of  a  pro- 
found revision.  The  author  of  this  book,  who  has  had  twenty  years' 
practical  experience  as  a  teacher,  believes  he  has  put  his  finger  on 
the  chief  error  of  the  educational  authorities  in  concentrating  all 
their  attention  on  the  intellectual  functions  of  child  life,  and  drilling 
these  rather  than  expanding  them,  and  he  submits  an  alternative 
scheme  for  the  concurrent  development  of  the  feelings,  will,  and 
intellect  of  the  child,  based  on  the  latest  methods  of  Germany  and 
the  United  States.  The  book  deserves  the  attention  of  all  parents, 
teachers,  and  statesmen.  [^Ready  February  i  5. 

London  :     A.   C.   Fifield,    13   Clifford's   Inn,  E.C. 
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The    Adventure.         By  Henry  Bryan  Binns, 

Author  of  "  The  Wanderer,"  "  Great   Companions,"   <*  A 
Life  of  Lincoln,"  etc.     Paper  Boards,  2s.  6d.  nett. 

The  conjunction  of  beauty  and  death,  of  passion  and  enfranchise- 
ment, provides  the  underlying  theme  for  the  romantic  play  of  The 
Adventure,  which  Mr.  Binns  has  written  around  a  familiar  episode 
in  the  Odyssey.  The  play  has  been  accepted  for  early  production 
in  London,  and  its  immediate  publication  is  now  announced. 

\Ready  February  15. 

The     Third     Road,     and    other    Songs    and 

Verses.     By  Kathleen  Conyngham  Greene.     Grey  Boards, 
Is.  nett,  postage  I^d.  \^^econd  Edition  now  ready. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  volume  of  verse  by  an  entirely  new  writer 
meets  with  such  instant  success  that  the  whole  edition  sells  in  three 
weeks,  yet  that  was  the  happy  fortune  of  Miss  Greene's  The  Third 
Road  which,  produced  at  the  beginning  of  December,  was  out  of 
print  by  Christmas.  A  new  edition  is  now  ready,  and  copies  can 
be  had  forthwith. 

The  Spectator  says  : — "  Miss  Kathleen  Conyngham  Greene's  slim  volume  is 
full  of  promise.  There  is  a  quaint  magic  in  her  little  snatches  of  song,  a  new 
kind  of  cadence,  the  glamour  of  a  fresh  and  original  fancy.  She  has  no  con- 
ventional phrase*,  and  no  liking  for  the  rhetoric  which  ensnares  so  often  the 
young  poet.  Such  a  piece  as  'The  Last  House'  is  a  fine  idea  worked  out 
austerely  and  impressively.  Miss  Conyngham  Greene's  work  deserves  to  be 
followed  by  all  lovers  of  poetry." 

The  Daily  Telegraph  in  a  half-column  review  says  : — "We  welcome  in  Miss 
Conyngham  Greene  a  new  poet  .  .  .  unquestionably  endowed  with  the  true 
singing  voice.  .  .  .  She  feels  sincerely  and  she  can  sing." 

The  Irish  Times  says  : — "It  gives  great  hope  for  the  future  of  the  writer." 

Church  Times  says: — "To  show  that  poetry  is  not  dead  comes  Miss 
Conyngham  Greene,  about  whom  there  will  be  more  to  say." 

London  :    A.   C.    Fifield,   13    Clifford's   Inn,  E.G. 
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Egypt's    Ruin  :     a   Financial 

and  Administrative  Record.  By 
Theodore  Rothstein,  with  an  Intro- 
duction    by     Wilfrid     Scawen     Blunt 

(Author  of  "The  Secret  History  of  the  British 
Occupation  of  Egypt  "),  the  report  of  the  Suez 
Canal  Commission  sitting  March,  1910,  and  an 
index.  Crown  8vo,  448  pages.  Cloth  gilt.  6s. 
nett,  postage  .^c/. 

The  Daily  Neivs,  reviewing  the  above  as  "  The  Book  of  the  Day,"  says  : — 
"There  is  no  rhetoric,  no  verbiage,  about  Mr,  Rothstein's  book.  It  is  a  piece 
of  sober  historical  research  resting  upon  facts  gathered  with  untiring  industry 
and  ordered  with  masterful  lucidity.  Mr.  Rothstein  has  a  thesis,  an  unpopular 
thesis,  but  his  method  is  eminently  persuasive.  ...  It  may  be  asked, 
Why  trouble  to  give  this  painful  and  disturbing  record  ?  The  answer  is  that 
without  it  we  cannot  understand  the  Nationalist  movement,  and  without  under- 
standing the  Nationalist  movement  we  cannot  formulate  a  rational  Egyptian 
policy.  ...  It  may  be,  as  Mr.  Blunt  writes  in  his  introduction,  that  external 
pressure  will  ultimately  drive  us  out  of  Egypt.  What  is  certain  is  that 
wc  cannot  hold  Egypt  by  warring  against  the  soul  of  the  Egyptian  people.'' 

The  Irish  Independent  says  : — "A  perfect  blaze  of  light  is  shed  upon  every 
phase  of  the  long  and  determined  struggle  for  supremacy  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain.  .  .  .  Never  yet  was  a  clearer  object-lesson  pointed  than  there  is  in  this 
book  of  the  utter  unscrupulousness,  the  utter  heartlessness,  and  the  utter  want 
of  faith,  of  modern  diplomacy." 

The  Spectator  says  : — "The  paper  wrapper  on  the  outside  of  this  book  bears  a 
statement  which  might  lead  innocent  readers  to  suppose  that  they  were  ofi'ered 
here  an  impartial  record  of  the  financial  history  of  Egypt  expressed  in  the 
austere  terms  appropriate  to  such  a  work.  ,  .  .  What  we  have  really  found  is 
the  most  unfair,  perverse,  unscrupulous,  and  misleading  farrago  that  the 
imagination  can  conceive.  .  .  .  And  of  all  this  disgraceful  book  Mr.  Wilfrid 
Blunt's  part  is  the  most  disgraceful." 

Mr.  R.  B.  Cunninghame  Graham,  reviewing  this  book,  wrote  : — "The  book 
is  a  direct  challenge  to  those  optimists  who  look  on  our  occupation  of  Egypt  as 
beneficial  either  to  the  Egyptians  or  to  ourselves.  It  throws  down  the  glove 
to  the  Cromers,  the  Wilsons,  the  Gorsts,  the  Greys,  and  the  Milners.  The 
book  as  a  whole  is  the  most  terrible  indictment  of  our  position  and  its  results 
in  Egypt  that  has  yet  seen  the  light.  It  is  a  virtual  taking  up  and  following 
down  to  the  present  day  of  the  whole  question  as  it  was  left  by  Mr.  Seymour 
Keay,  in  1882,  in  his  historic  pamphlet  'Spoiling  the  Egyptians.'  The 
exposure  is  rendered  much  more  complete  by  the  fairness  of  the  writer,  who 
never  either  extenuates  or  exaggerates.' 

London  :     A.   C.    Fifield,    13   Clifford's    Inn,   E.C. 


One  of  the  most  successful  of  recent  books  is 

The  Camel   and    the 
Needle's  Eye 

By  Arthur  Ponsonby,   M.P. 

(Formerly  Private  Secretary  to  the  late  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman) 

Third    Edition.      Cloth  gih,   3j-.   6d.   nett.       Postage   3</. 

"  The  Camel  and  the  Needle's  Eye  "  is  an  ex- 
amination of  the  life  of  the  rich  and  of  the  evil 
influence  of  great  accumulations  of  private  wealth 
on  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  health  of  the 
nations  in  which  it  obtains.  From  the  columns  of 
reviews  and  articles  which  the  book  has  called  forth 
a  few  excerpts  alone  can  be  given. 

The  spectator  says — "There  is  always  something  admirable  in  the  impatience 
of  a  sincere  man  with  the  glaring  disparities  of  life — the  riches  alongside  the 
poverty,  the  idleness  alongside  the  excessive  labour — and  from  this  point  of 
view  we  should  think  that  no  decent  person  could  read  Mr.  Ponsonby's  book 
without  feeling  its  purifying  influences." 

The  Daily  Telegraph  says — "It  is  a  sincere  and  interesting  attempt  to  study 
without  passion  or  prejudice  the  state  of  mammon  worship  to  which  (speaking 
generally)  all  classes  of  the  community  have  come.  .  .  .  Mr.  Ponsonby  is  out- 
spoken, but  he  is  never  intemperate  in  his  language,  and  those  who  may  think 
he  protests  too  much  at  times  will  recognise  that  he  is  evidently  a  sincere 
thinker  and  a  courageous  speaker." 

The  Manchester  Guardian  says — "In  this  little  book,  which  ought  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  clergyman  and  teacher,  Mr.  Ponsonby  shows  the  degrading 
and  dehumanising  influences  which  are  exerted  by  the  possession  of  properties 
upon  their  owners  and  upon  society.  .  .  .  What  especially  distinguishes  Mr. 
Ponsonby's  treatment  is  that  it  bears  on  every  page  testimony  to  thought 
literally  wrung  out  of  concrete  experience." 

The  Daily  Chronicle  says — "Mr.  Ponsonby  has  brought  a  fresh  mind  to  bear 
on  the  old  problem.  He  has  written  a  notable  book  which  we  feel  sure  will 
exercise  a  healthy  influence  on  the  political  thought  and  action  of  our  time." 

Mr.  Edward  Carpenter  says — "  It  is  thoroughly  genuine  and  readable,  and 
the  argument  is  well  supported  both  by  logic  and  by  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  lives  of  the  rich." 

London  :    A.  C.   Fifield,    13    Clifford's   Inn,   E.C. 
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